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EMCO Standard 
Domestic Mete: 


HIGH OCTANE GASOLINE 
Precise flowline controls dictated 
the selection of Nordstrom Valves 
for a majority of refinery services. 


Koy 


MAGNESIUM PLANTS 


Panel board control of constituents 
entering into magnesium manufac- 


ture called for EMCO Orifice 


STEEL MILLS 
These EMCO Regulators and 
Nordstrom Valves control cok 
oven gas flow in a steel mill. 


OIL PIPE LINES 
Rotecycle Meters and Nordstrom 


Valves are vital control mediums 
on many of the Nation's pipe lines. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
Thousands of Nordstrom Valves are 
providing the necessary controls 
on lines in synthetic rubber plants. 
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EMCO No. 4 Meter 
with EMCORECTOR 


EMCO Tin Meter 


for Domestic Service 


2 Meters. 


EMCO Large Capacity 
Pressed Steel Meter 


BUTADIENE 
A necessity in man-made rubber, 
the flow of butadiene is here con- 
trolled by a special Empire Meter. 


in the process industry. 
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CHEMICAL PLANTS 
Pittsburgh Piston Meters control 
batch measurement in many plants 


GAS DISTRIBUTION, 
Extension of gas lines to serve new 
war industries required many 
EMCO Meters and Regulators ond: ° 


Nordstrom Valves. 


Ample supplies of pure water are 
needed for war industry and its 
workers. 


WATER UTILIZATION 


Pittsburgh- National 


Meters help account for war-time 
water utilization. 


EMCO Balanced Valve 
Pilot Loaded Regulator 


SHIPYARDS 
EMCO Pilot Loaded Regulator 
and Nordstrom Valves are here 


being used to conto! gas flow to. 


a large shipyard. 
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EMCO Balanced Valve 
Regulator with EMCOLOADER 
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EMCO ''1001"' Regulator 
Standard Type 


EMCO Type ‘‘B” 


Ejector Regulator 
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RESSERS” 


Dresser-coupled lines absorb all normal and much 
abnormal pipe movement without setting up harm- 


The re is no tga ym a pipeline. Constantly itis 
subject to the forces of nature—temperature 
cha age, earth movement, wind and rain. It must 
respond to many more forces made by man— 
vibrat ion from moving machinery, stresses and 

: ‘st ‘ains of many kinds. __ 

Some or all of these enemies of tightness are 

| present in every pipeline whether it is large or 
small, under or over the ground, miles long or a 

_ few short feet, wherever it may be and whatever 
it may carry. 

Through the years only one pipe-joint has fully 
proved its ability to automatically absorb these 
harmful stresses. That is the Dresser Coupling for 
plain end pipe—the flexible pipe-joint which per- 
mits each pipe length to move independently. 


Investigate ‘Dressers’? —Fast and easy to 
install, ready-made, with flexibility built-in, Dresser 
Couplings, Fittings, Repair Clamps and: Sleeves 
are available for practically all kinds and sizes 


Two resilient gaskets inside each Dresser Coupling flex and ‘‘follow’’ both loteral and 


gitudinal pipe movements, yet maintain a constant seal between pipe and coupling. 


These Hottentot twins and their Eskimo brothers emphasize 
the pull and push—expansion and contraction—to which 
pipelines are subjected. Each Dresser Regular Coupling will 
absorb up to ¥” in-and-out movement. Dresser Expansion 
Joints are available where greater longitudinal pipe move- 
ment is concentrated at one point. 


This is how Dresser Couplings, 
through their resilient gasket seal, 
absorb vibration and deflection of 
4° or more depending on size. 


sclota: co id, 60 Front St., West, Toronto, Ont. 


Dresser Manuracturing COMPANY 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Job for Top Management 


By E. H. POE, Gas Consultant 


HE storehouse of 113 trillion cubic feet of natural gas 

reserves in the nation, and the potential increase that 
is imminent, combine to create a total that indicates un- 
precedented opportunity for industry expansion and 
greater service to the American public. 

That the natural gas industry is doing an excellent war 
job is too well known to require restating. Its postwar 
plans, now progressing toward the functional stage, are 
comprehensive in scope, embracing as they do programs 
of business development on the one hand, and plans for 
continued technological advancement on the other. In 
general the financial position of the industry is satisfac- 
tory. Manufacturers of appliances and other gas utiliza- 
tion equipment may also expect to emerge from the war 
period in an economic position stronger than any ever 
before occupied in their history. The manpower of all 
segments of the industry is geared to an alertness that 
augers well for its future. 

Regulatory bodies on the other hand, while they seem 
to display an increasing understanding of industry prob- 
lems and a disposition to discuss contemplated or proposed 
moves with an open mind, still 
represent in the writer’s opinion a 
conspicuously neglected field into 
which an intelligent and objective 
industry attitude should be _ pro- 
jected. 


No amount of progressive plan- 
ning can in the long run offset the 
damage than can be done to the 
industry by misconceptions planted 
and nurtured in political high 
places. It is axiomatical that all 
of the accomplishments of regu- 
lated utilities in the direction of 
business development, technological 
improvements and enhanced serv- 
ice to the public can be negated 
by inequitable regulatory orders 
and adverse political attention. The 
fact that such adverse action may 
have its genesis in misconceptions 
rather than a desire to hamper in- 
dustry growth and expansion, be- 
comes purely academic if such 
action is to penalize the industry 
for increased operating efficiencies, 
advanced techniques, and capable 
management. It would seem there- 
fore that a forerunner of any con- 
certed planning must provide for 
political, social and economic rapprochement between the 
natural gas industry and all governmental bodies having 
jurisdiction over any phase of its operation. 


The generalship of such a program is primarily a 
top-management concern. Its importance is such that 
it transcends the individual interest of every industry 
employee, every royalty owner, every producer and every 
security holder. 


Fortunately the experience that we have all gained in 
the coordination called for by the war effort has given 
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us a pattern of procedure that we can well adapt to peace- 
time dealing between industry and government. The 
writer's personal experience in connection with this co- 
ordination has convinced him that constructive results 
may be obtained by the organization of top executives of 
the industry to cooperate with the Federal Power Com- 
mission and other bodies in a manner paralleling the 
cooperation that has been given the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War and the Office of War Utilities during 
the war. 


Such a group would concern itself in the initial stages 
of its activities with bringing before the commission or 
other agencies all of the source material and facts neces- 
sary to create simplification of procedures and the pro- 
mulgation of rules, regulations and conditions of service 
under which the industry can operate capably. 

Susceptible to the same approach would be the all- 
important matter of proper allowances for depreciation, 


.value of natural gas reserves attached or dedicated to a 


given gas system, and the overall problem of evaluation 
for rate making and resultant basis of net return to be 
allowed. Heretofore studies of this 
nature have been presented largely 
in the heated atmosphere of rate 
case trials, where cool objective 
consideration has too often given 
way to the momentary rule of pre- 
judice and caprice. 


Certainly such an activity on the 
part of the top minds and the top 
influences in the industry would be 
worthy of their greatest talents. 
If the result were to be the final 
arrival at a firm basis whereby 
the industry could operate under 
clear and unequivocal regulations, 
that alone would be well worth any 
effort that might have to be ex- 
pended. 

The approach to every controver- 
sial question, and there will be 
many, should be identical for both 
industry and government—the de- 
sire to give the public, which both 
serve, the advantages of the great- 
est good for the greatest number, 
at fair and equitable cost over a 
maximum number of years. 

The scanning of the skies for some portent of political 
good fortune to come appears futile. The industry’s ad- 
versaries are both political and competitive. The postwar 
success ‘of the natural gas industry can be greatly added 
to by making the most of whatever legitimate opportunities 
now prevail without waiting too long for the desirabilities 
of a remote political tomorrow. Tackling the task is a 
job specification that necessity has already written up for 
top management in the industry. 
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Thermally 
Thinking 


By ELLIOTT TAYLOR, Washington Editor 


b emmemneeal 


Committees 
A THOUGHT provoking and timely paper on the prob- 


lems now arising in connection with the movement 
of natural gas in interstate commerce was read before 
the natural gas spring conference by R. E. Wertz, presi- 
dent of the Amarillo (Texas) Gas Co., and past chairman 
of the former natural gas section of the American Gas 
Assoc. Foreseeing an era after the war of “increased 
opposition to exportation of gas by the major producing 
states,” and attempts made “to prevent the utilization of 
gas for what are considered to be uneconomic uses,” 
the speaker expressed the opinion that the new Natural 
Gas Department of the AGA had arrived on the scene 
“just in time to grapple with these problems.” 


While we heartily agree with the speaker that climax- 
ing considerations of a political and regulatory nature 
are looming large in the future of the natural gas in- 
dustry, we do not share his conviction that the new 
Natural Gas Department will prove to be an agency 
adequate to cope with the issues that will be raised. 


The traditional policy of the American Gas Association 
has been to avoid political or legislative activity, and 
the new department will of necessity have to conform 
to that policy. True, the policies of the association can and 
do undergo occasional changes, but the process is too 
ponderous, the cadence too slow to inspire any con- 
fidence in the imminence of a new approach toward 
legislative and regulatory relationships. 


Yet the need for an organized and coherent presenta- 
tion of the natural gas viewpoint on controversial ques- 
tions before state and federal commissions and legislative 
bodies has already been amply demonstrated. In the 
recent instance of relief from excess profits taxes granted 
the industry by congress, the full brunt of the campaign 
had to be born by an ad hoc committee of natural gas 
executives operating without any semblance of official 
association support. 

In view of the obvious necessity for some responsible 
agency of liaison between the industry and government, 
we believe the recommendations made in this month’s 
guest editorial by E. Holley Poe merit careful consider- 
ation. We are by nature reluctant to advocate the ap- 
pointment of yet another committee in a world that is 
full to overflowing with committee activity of every kind, 
but the case for a top executives’ committee is a strong one. 

As was further pointed out in the remarks of Mr. 
Wertz, “Our facts and conclusions (regarding the inter- 
state shipment of gas) resulting from investigation and 
study will be of no avail unless they are convincing to 
the public authorities charged with the responsibility 
of making ultimate decisions. It seems obvious that the 
best results will be obtained by the fullest cooperation 
with such public authorities, not only in reaching ulti- 
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mate conclusions but in the earlier stages of investigation 
and study.” 


There is one advantage in dealing with those at the 
top, in both industry and in public affairs, and that is 
that the power to make decisions and to put them into 
effect are both resident in the same individual. War time 
coordination of many industries, and always from the top, 
served to demonstrate the efficiency that could thus be 
achieved. 


We believe that the spirit of mutual cooperation and 
confidence that has grown up between the PAW, the 
OWU and the natural gas industry can be utilized to 
bring about a closer understanding and appreciation of 
the several viewpoints of the industry and those permanent 
peacetime agencies with which it must continue to deal. 
But we also believe that a body more impressive in 
stature than just another association committee, and with 
a background more authoritative than the present Wash- 
ington office of that organization, will be necessary to 
achieve the desired results. The top-management committee 
may quite conceivably be the answer. 


Recommendation 32 


AS we read through the summary of recommendations 
to the gas industry made in the AGA Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee’s Report No. 3, we are struck by the 
meticulous attention to detail that has marked the plan- 
ners’ studies, and by the essential simplicity and under- 
standability of most of the 31 basic conclusions that 
form the bulk of the study. 


The need for a united front of the entire industry, 
from manufactured and natural gas utilities along to 
the manufacturers of gas appliances and equipment is 
recognized, and an obvious attempt has been made to 
reconcile any conflicting interests that may exist. Even 
a sop to the electrical departments of combination gas 
and electric utilities is discernable in recommendation 
No. 9, which says that: “The use of electricity in the 
modern kitchen should be encouraged for those uses 
for which it is particularly suited, such as for lighting 
and power.” If this is a formal recognition by the indus- 
try of the fact that gas has finally given up the struggle 
for the lighting load, the electrical brethren will no 
doubt appreciate the committee’s reconciliation to an 
historical fact. But that they will be satisfied with the 
kitchen lighting and power classifications while gas as- 
signs to itself such important little trifles as cooking, 
water heating, space heating, house heating and refriger- 
ation is at present open to reasonable doubt. 


In fact the post war planning committee knows better 
and admits it, when it says the spearhead of the electrical 
attack will be to get ‘the cooking load away from gas, 
after which other household services such as offpeak 
water heating can be more readily promoted. Summar- 
izing, the committee says, “Advertising must concentrate 
on the use of gas in the kitchen,” and “The range load 
must not only be protected but developed aggressively.” 


Here is where we thoroughly agree, and because we 
agree, we are at a loss to discover why so little interest 
is taken in fitting into the program the interests and 
the potentialities of liquefied petroleum gas, the one 
gaseous fuel that is able and ready to take the fight 
right into the domain that electricity has blocked out 
for the first stages of its future expansion, into those 
rural communities and newly developing areas of de- 
centralization where the extension of gas mains would 
be presently impractical. 


In spite of the clarity of vision with which the AGA 
committee scans most of the postwar horizon, it shows 
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a lamentable lack of understanding of the present posi- 
tion and the future possibilities of LP-Gas when it views 
it as a competitor rather than as an ally of town gas 
interests. It is discussed under the heading “competitive 
fuels affecting the realization of potential markets” as 
a factor to be reckcned with in the same classification 
as electricity, coal and oil. And the only recognition of 
any community of interest that LP-Gas might have in 
the postwar promotion of all gas, is contained in rec- 
ommendation No. 28 which condescendingly opines that 
“our industry should consider cooperation with the 
liquefied petroleum gas industry, particularly in serving 
fringe territory.” 


Further along in item 28, reference is again made to 
the “fringe territory,” in the suggestion that LP-Gas 
will aid in holding such territory “until the extension 
of mains are justified.” Here the committee falls back 
into an old fallacy of the manufactured gas industry, 
which holds that “cooperation” with LP-Gas consists 
in allowing that industry to serve an area until manu- 
factured gas is ready to take over. As a matter of fact, 
the manufactured gas industry passed up the chance to 
use bottled gas as an advance guard for utility service 
15 years ago, when its leaders looked the new fuel over 
and decided that they would have no part of it. Now 
LP-Gas doesn’t regard itself as a side show to manu- 
factured gas service extension; it looks on itself—and 
rightly so in our opinion—as the main event in the 
areas that it serves. 

it is true that in many sections of the country LP-Gas 
is in a position to carry on a competitive struggle with 
manufactured gas on a rate per therm basis, but the 
record so far has been notably free of such competition. In 
communities where butane or propane have made some 
trifling inroads on gas utility customers it has only 
been possible because unconscionably high rates or in- 
excusably low standards of customer relations have 
thrown the door wide open to any type of competition. 


What then does LP-Gas compete with? Well—wood 
and coal and buffalo chips, among other things; but 
they are not likely to be the subject of the committee’s 
concern. Perhaps on rare occasions with natural gas, 
although we have yet to meet a natural gas sales man- 
ager who regards it as competition; and with manufac- 
tured gas only in those instances and under circumstances 
where the load was as good as lost anyhow to the first 
acceptable substitute to come along. 


It is electricity, and the electrical departments of com- 
bination gas and electric utilities, that are most appre- 
hensive of the possibilities of LP-Gas, and with plenty 
of good and sufficient reason. LP-Gas is the most potent 
challenger of all to electricity’s plans to progressively 
invade the cooking and water heating market, starting 
in rural areas, and spots where cheap subsidized power 
is available and working into the big population areas 
from there. 


We have no quarrel with combination utilities, and 
we certainly have no right to object to the plans form- 
ulated in their electrical departments to dominate the 
cooking and water heating fields wherever and whenever 
they can. But we do object to use of the American Gas 
Association, or any of its committees as a catspaw to 
pull the kilowatts out of the competitive fire. 


In its postwar planning, the electrical industry as a 
whole is going ahead with ambitious schemes that ask 
no favors of any competing industry, and that propose to 
extend none. That is all the more reason, therefore, why 
it is a waste of time and a betrayal of the broadest in- 
terests of gas, and particularly of natural gas, for the 
postwar planners to allow electrical thinking to hold 
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LP-Gas at arms length while the committee plays footie 
under the table with the electrical side of the combination 
utilities. 

Manufacturers of gas appliances. are being courted 
as essential cooperation, and possible sources of direct 
financial support to gas industry advertising campaigns 
and to new promotion schemes that are shortly to be 
unfolded. They have a right to demand that their cus- 
tomers in the LP-Gas industry be given the advantages 
of any industry development activities that they help to 
finance. They have a right to expect that the exploitation 
of the market for new gas appliances will be a compre- 
hensive job and a complete one, not stopping short at 
the city boundaries so that electrical interests can take over. 

It may be argued that LP-Gas has never participated 
in the cost of any gas industry promotion, which is 
probably true. On the other hand it is well to remember 
that the advertising committee of the AGA turned down 
the first offer of participation in industry advertising 
made by the Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association at least 
four years ago. After that rebuff we can well understand 
that many members of the LP-Gas industry feel that the 
next gesture of cooperation should come from the AGA. 

Right on the spur of the moment we can’t come up 
with 31 recommendations for the gas industry, but we 
offer with our compliments one modest proposal which 
we think might go far toward enlisting LP-Gas support 
for any postwar gas program: 


RECOMMENDATION 32 (Recommendation 28 not- 
withstanding): In any gas industry advertising, pro- 
motional activity or other organized industry-wide 
contact with the public, the advantages of liquefied 
petroleum gas as a fuel for homes not served by 
natural or manufactured gas will be prominently 
stressed. In no presentation will LP-Gas be treated as 
a stop-gap fuel, but always as a full fledged member 
of the gas team, and the one most likely to arrest the 
extension of electricity for uneconomic uses. 


Good Will 


E are indebted to Wallace Chamberlain, sales man- 

ager of the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. in Grand 
Rapids, for a little booklet reproducing as charming and 
gracious a series of advertisements as we have been 
privileged to view in many a day. “In appreciation of 
Grand Rapids” is the title of the series which has ap- 
peared on an average of one every two weeks in the 
Grand Rapids newspapers for nearly a year. 


There is a simple uniformity about the series, from 
the type style to the single black and white drawing 
that illustrates each subject treated. Best of all there is 
a complete lack of ostentation in the copy which ac- 
companies each citation of civic distinction. 


The city’s symphony orchestra, its art gallery, its 
museums as well as other enterprises of a more practical 
nature such as the airport, industries and hotels are all 
considered along with a dozen or more other subjects of 
local interest and pride. 


Notably absent from the brief texts is the patronizing 
smugness that so often creeps into institutional copy 
that carries with it no selling talk or commercial mes- 
sage of any kind. One gets the impression that the gas 
company is in point of actual fact genuinely proud of 
its Grand Rapids, and that Grand Rapids in turn may 
well feel the same way about its gas company. 

Even in an outlander like ourselves, the series gives 
rise to a warm feeling of determination that we shall 
one day soon have to visit Grand Rapids again, on what- 
ever plausible pretext we can conjure up at the time. 
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THE JOB AHEAD 


HE gas industry is about to enter 

the postwar period of World War 
I] with the pre-war attitude of World 
War I. Those executives of the indus- 
try with vision enough to realize what 
such a frame of mind will do, find it 
dificult to make any serious impres- 
sion on the industry as a whole. There 
is a thick hide of tradition and inertia 
upon which they can pound until 
they are blue in the face without mak- 
ing any dent on the thinking or the 
trends. 


It is not so long ago that smug pa- 
pers and speeches belittled the efforts 
of the electric industry to get any 
part of the cooking load. Statistics 
were developed to prove that the per- 
centage of electric ranges sold each 
year, when compared to gas ranges, 
was so small that the gas industry had 
nothing to worry about. Currently, we 
have a statement in one of our gas 
journals that gas plays such a part 
in the every-day life of the commun- 
ity that there is no one competitor 
that can displace gas no matter how 
aggressive the attack; that practically 
every study of the changing gas mar- 
kets agrees that the electric range has 
not been the major cause of the de- 
crease in gas used per customer. What- 
ever these statements may mean, they 
encourage a false sense of security 
to the industry. Certainly the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Planning of the 
AGA was not so confident when it 
stated in its report: 


“There is no use minimizing the ser- 
ious nature of the gas industry situation. 
The question is whether the gas business 
will emulate the policy of some of our 
former enemies who choose not to struggle 
or whether Bataan, Guadalcanal and Sal- 
erno will be its inspiration to go forward.” 


No one has to depend on his mem- 
ory to get the impact of the fruitless 
thinking that befogs us. All he has 
to do is to read the current committee 
reports, papers and advertising litera- 
ture of the industry. That is enough 
to convince him that the industry ex- 
pects to unveil after the war not a 
brand new, beautiful, statue carved 
out of new ideals, research and en- 
gineering, but the same old wooden 
dummy over which it threw the sand 
bags when the war broke out. 

Because we have just been awarded 
recognition for one ad as among 100 
best in war-time advertising, it does 
not change the fact that our national 
advertising has fallen far short of 
that dynamically used by the foremost 
industries in the United States. Cur- 
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By N. HENRY GELLERT 
President, Seattle Gas Company 


rently we are paying for and running 
advertisments in the national maga- 
zines which, while they originally start 
out to have significance, have grown 
so syrupy that they engender in the 
hearts of those who have stakes in the 
war at least, a mild feeling of disgust. 


We have just been put on notice 
by a prominent manufacturer of ap- 
pliances that the postwar ranges were 
in essence to be the same old appli- 
ances that had been perfected before 
the war. 

The lack of vision and drastic in- 
vention is not only true about our 
appliances and our national adver- 
tising, it is true about our selling 
program, our public relations and 
our manufacturing processes. We 
have been thinking of Postwar II plan- 
ning with a Pre-World-War I psychol- 


ogy. 


“The gas industry must develop 
a new cooking instrument. It 
must have cheaper and new 
methods of manufacturing gas; 
it must take an important place 
in the chemical industry and in 
the infant plastic industry. It 
must glamourize the use of gas: 
find new terms in which to talk 
to the women of America, and 
recognize that science or no 
science, the word “Electron” is 
worth more than a million “Btu's.” 
Mr. Gellert’s remarks were pre- 
sented before the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association’s Gas Industry 
Development Conference, Port- 
land, Ore., April 26, 1944. 


Because we lag a quarter of a cen- 
tury behind the upstanding industries 
of the nation, we are faced with the 
well-nigh impossible task of planning 
and putting into effect a program 
that will bring us up to date. From 
too much groping in a fog of our 


own creating, our vision is not clear. 


Because we have considered ourselves 
to be individually self-sufficient and 
have failed to cooperate fully with 
each other, we do our groping largely 
alone. 


Now, what is the job ahead of us? 
It is so vast that we can not yet see 
its magnitude, but here are some of 
the tasks to be performed: 


First. our Public Relations! 


We executives try to provide and 
supervise adequate control of every 
portion of our manufacturing plants 
and distribution systems. We arrange 
to supervise and direct the work of 
our employees. We are much concern- 
ed with our physical assets. However, 
one of the biggest assets we possess 
never appears on our balance sheets. 
It is the good will of the public! 
It is never evaluated in terms of 
money, it is never written into the 
books of the company, and it never 
has any depreciation reserve set up 
against it. When it depreciates, it 
goes so rapidly that it often disap- 
pears entirely as an asset and shows 
up as ill will on the liability side of 
the ledger. 


Too heavy hands have been used in 
the handling of public relations. There 
have been and there still are utilities 
who believe that public relations are 
controlled through political manipu- 
lation and political pressure. Their 
system of power politics helped to 
bring on some of the worst restric- 
tions in the Holding Company Act, 
and even when it benefits themselves 
will continue to do the industry harm. 

There are other utilities who ap- 
proach public relations in the “Polly- 
anna” manner. They create jobs for 
vice presidents of public relations 
whose chief task is to attend all the 
chamber of commerce meetings, make 
speeches at the Rotary: and Kiwanis 
clubs and tell the world, even though 
they know better, that everything is 
beautiful and lovely. . 

Neither of these methods can ever 
build sound and lasting good-will on 
the part of the public. There is only 
one way to preserve that most im- 
portant of all assets. It is by treating 
the people fairly and with courtesy. 
Fairness alone is not enough. Court- 
esy and mannerliness are as much a 
part of management’s responsibility 
as the establishment of rates. 

It is not too unimportant for the 
chief executive to listen in on a moni- 
toring system which can cut in on 
any telephone conversation. Such a 
monitor belongs in the executive of- 
fices, not on a dispatcher’s desk. The 
management of public relations is one 
of the biggest jobs in the company. 
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Second, the Question of Research 


The hodgepodge of research insti- 
tuted by individual members of the 
gas industry has cost stockholders 
hundreds of thousands of dollars with- 
out proper compensation for the ex- 
penditure of such sums. The effort 
started about two years ago to unite 
this industry in support of a con- 
certed program of fundamental re- 
search, without which no_ industry 
can hope to progress or even sur- 
vive, has failed to arouse the inter- 
est and support of some of our larg- 
est members. It has been too easy 
for them to consult their learned law- 
vers and find out adequate reason 
for justifying a reactionary attitude 
by the plea of timidity. 

This industrv has no General Elec- 
tric Co.—no Westinghouse. Unless it 
unites solidly in a program of funda- 
mental research, it will find itself 
hopelessly surpassed by its competi- 
tors. Ironically enough, half a dozen 
industries know more about phases 
that vitally affect the future of the 
gas industry than the gas industry 
does itself. Petroleum chemists are 
already planning the production of 
products that normally should have 
been developed by the gas industry. 
Once they get the start in plastics 
and other resinous materials, they will 
squeeze them out of the oil before 
the gas industry discovers how to 
make use of them, or even that they 
are there. 

Gas companies all over the coun- 
try, with very few exceptions, are 
working in sublime ignorance of what 
the beginning raw materials and the 
end products of their processes of 
manufacture are capable of accom- 
plishing, their nature or their com- 
plexities. Here is an industry which 
deals with coal and oil and knows 
practically littlke about them. The 
average water-gas operator shoots in- 
to his carbureters a given number of 
gallons of oil irrespective of its grav- 
ity. its distillation tests and its chem- 
ical composition until he discovers 
on the machine itself that there must 
now be a change. Experimentation in 
such plants is heavy handed. It is 
done on the equipment itself. Most of 
the gas companies of the United States 
have no chemical control whatever. 

Where is the program devoted to 
the research on production of high 
Btu. gas from low grade coal? The 
petroleum industry goes to 80 octane 
—100 octane—120 octane and now 
tells us that it is producing power 
concentrates four times as great as 
100 octane; yet we still blow steam 
through a water-gas generator and 
make low powered blue water-gas. 
Where is the program to show us 
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how to use cheap electric power where 
hydro-electric power is available, using 
the weapons of our toughest competi- 
tor to produce gas cheaply enough 
to compete with him. Where is the 
program to discover how to convert 
the varied hydrocarbon products of 
which we are prime producers into 
high grade resins, plastics, plasticising 
oils and what not? Where is the pro- 
gram to show us how to produce the 
carbon black required by the new 
industry of synthetic rubber, and to 
supplant the extravagant methods of 
wasting natural gas in producing ade- 
quate blacks. 


There is not even a centralized and 
complete library, with an adequate 
bibliography available to all of the 
scientific and engineering departments 
of the industry. The literature of the 
industry has not been collated and 
made easy for reference. 


Research does not start at the top. 
Research starts at the bottom. Some 
of the most influential members of this 
industry have no more use for funda- 
mental research than they have for 
the amoeba. They expect fundamental 
research to come out on a production 
line, each endeavor prepared to grind 
out immediate profits. They want re- 
search born like the Goddess Pallas 
Athena, who sprung full grown from 
Zeus’ head. They cannot wait for a 


baby to be born. They want him pro- ° 


duced in the fullness of manhood. 
Third, our Utilization Equipment. 


Let us not deceive ourselves when 
we talk of utilization equipment. If 
we do not develop equipment that 
will help us to hold the domestic 
load, there will be very little use for 
developing any other kind of utiliza- 
tion equipment. The heart of the gas 
business is the cooking load. Until 
and unless we devise some radically 
different method for the manufacture 
of gas and the development of by- 
products which will reduce the cost 
of manufacture to a negligible amount, 
the artificial gas industry cannot ex: 
pect to lose the domestic load and 
survive. If natural gas increases in 
cost due to greater expense of ex- 
ploration and development, the same 
thing will hold true for the natural 
gas industry. 

Qur thinking is tied too much to 
the past. Every improvement is 
weighted down by tradition and inertia. 
There has been too much resistance 
to the knowledge gained by the elec- 
tric industry and an abhorent unwill- 
ingness to use in our own the con- 
trols which that industry developed 
for itself. In a day of automatic elec- 
trical ignition we are still using gas 


pilots. Long since, every appliance 
put out by the gas industry should 
have been equipped with automatic 
safety devices. 

We think we accomplish something 
when we raise the efficiencies of our 
gas stoves from 20% to 30%, from 
30% to 40% and from 40% to 
50%. But with the menace of cheaper 
electric rates we are not going to 
fight any effective battle with decreas- 
ing margins of saving. 


Needed, a cooking machine 


The hour has struck for the com- 
plete abandonment of the gas stove. 
We need a cooking machine. We need 
a device so designed and equipped 
that it will cook a meal with prac- 
tically no attention and for a cost far 
less than is possible with the cheap- 
est electric power. 

We must utilize that vast new hori- 
zon of thermodynamics which the 
aircraft industry has opened for us. 
That industry has learned how to 
carry off the tremendous amount of 
heat developed in a 2500-hp engine. 
It has learned more about the trans- 
fer of heat than the gas industry ever 
knew. It is time for our engineers 
to learn what the aircraft industry 
has to teach and to apply those same 
principles to the transfer of heat from 
our combustion chambers to cooking 
chambers. We need a cooking machine 
in which gas will be burned at maxi- 
imum efficiency and the heat so gen- 
erated will be transferred by the same 
devices used in aircraft motors to 
the cooking compartments. We need 
cooking vessels designed for just such 
a machine so that a woman may place 
her whole meal inside of it, predeter- 
mine the time it shall start to cook 
and the time it shall end, and be 
certain that it will control separately 
the cooking in every compartment so 
that when she opens up the cooking 
machine her meal will have been com- 
pletely prepared for her. The excess 
heat developed during the cooking 
period must automatically be trans- 
ferred to a built-in water heater so 
that no portion of the heat value in 
the gas shall be lost except that mini- 
mum irreducible amount which the 
best of our efforts is unable to retain. 

There is hardly a single element 
needed for such a cooking machine 
which has not already been developed 
for us by other industries. Electric 
ignition, thermostatic controls, heat 
transfer devices, high-pressure cook- 
ing chambers, time-controlling instru- 
ments—all these are available to the 
engineers and the scientists of the 
gas industry. It only requires the ap- 
plication of brains and experimenta- 
tion the challenge of ingenuity and 
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the united support of the industry 
for such a coordinated and well di- 
rected research program. 


We stick to the good old Btu. To 
the poor housewife who does not 
understand what a Btu is, we explain 
that it is the British Thermal Unit! 
We have glamourized the gas stove by 
calling it the “CP Range”! Somehow 
we in the gas industry have not caught 
on to the fact that in America the 
women spend the money; that men 
only earn it. Even the scientists and 
engineers of the electrical industry 
have glamourized their conversation. 
In my day at school we spoke of 
positive ions and negative ions. That 
was before the electric industry dis- 
carded its swaddling clothes. Today 
it 18 neutrons and electrons. They have 
piastered the national magazines with 
full-page ads on ELECTRONICS. The 
difference between Electronics and the 
“CP” range is the difference between 
a Lilly Dache hat cocked over one 
eye and a good old Mennonite bonnet 
stuck on the top of a woman’s head. 


We need imagination in the indus- 
try, imagination enough to visualize 
a new device that will do for cooking 
what the Bendix has done for washing. 
If the electric industry beats us to the 
substitution of a cooking device for 
a cook, we may as well get ready 
to close up the manufactured gas in- 
dustry. We must glamourize such a 
device, find a name for it that will 
make a woman think it is pert and 
smart. We need a saving in expense 
to talk about, but a bushel of savings 
for the housewife will not save the 
cooking load if we fail to prove to 
the women of America that cooking 
with gas is the way of release from 
drudgery and the only modern and 
glamorous way to prepare a meal. 

To accomplish the results vital to 
our continued existence we need a 
strong central organization; an organi- 
zation filled with men of sufficient 
caliber to plan and direct the dozens 
of programs yet to be perfected. 

It will cost a lot more money than 
the industry is at present contributing 
to all its organizations, but it will 
be cheaper than spending money for 
blinders and anaesthetics. 

These are only some of the prob- 
lems facing the gas industry in a 
postwar period. They indicate that 
the job ahead cannot be approached 
with the same kind of thinking the 
industry has applied to the job be- 
hind. It is a tough and serious job 
and is no less than a fight for the 
very survival of the industry. 

It is time to brush aside all the 
“Pollyannas,” all the “can’t-be-doners” 
and all the “this-is-the-way-to-doers.” 
It is time to unite and do the job. 
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Artist E. D. Pellegrini’s conception of the gas kitchen of tomorrow 


A Peek at the Wonderful Kitchen of Tomorrow 


By E. C. SORBY 
Vice President, Geo. D. Roper Corporation 


A KITCHEN is that necessary room 


in every American home around 
which that home revolves. Architec- 
turally, it must be developed for ut- 
most convenience. It must be well 
illuminated; it must be clean; it must 
save unnecessary labor in food prep- 
aration. There is no established hard- 
and-fast rule for kitchen design—its 
possibilities are that flexible. 


A well-planned kitchen is one using 
gas for cooking, water heating, re- 
frigeration, air-conditioning, and heat- 
ing. A_ well-planned after-post-war 
kitchen may well have its own indi- 
vidual gas space heating; individual 
controlled gas roaster, dish washer, 
or controlled pressure cooker and 
many other convenient devices too 
numerous to mention. This might, at 
first thought, smack of revolutionary 
idealism. But it is not. These things 
are all possible and practical and can 
be placed in the American kitchen and 
in reach of the average American 
pocket-book if properly designed, 
properly developed and aggressively 
sold in sufficient volume. 

The gas kitchen shown above, drawn 
for Geo. D. Roper by Artist E. D. 
Pellegrin, demonstrates the complete 
streamlining and tying together of all 
vital kitchen units. To some this 
kitchen may border on the fantistic 
side, but viewing it in the light of 
all practical aspects note the con- 
venient arrangement of the kitchen 
cabinet grouping and the complete 


kitchen ventilating scheme embodied 
in the cabinet design, thus making 
possible complete kitchen ventilation 
which is not only essential but high- 
ly desirable in the removal of cook- 
ing odors, be it from gas, electricity, 
coal, wood or oil. 


Observe the glass treatment and the 
complete ensemble of the breakfast 
nook, giving a complete view of the 
back of this home of tomorrow. Here 
is convenience reflecting true modern- 
ity, with major appliances such as the 
gas range and refrigerator being the 
end units, yet blending beautifully 
into the entire kitchen scheme. And 
this kitchen is just an example of the 


kitchen planning opportunities that 


are open to the gas industry. 


This article and photograph are intended 
to impress the reader with the fact that 
plans are being made to bring about a 
better and higher standard of living than 
we have ever enjoyed before—as quickly 
as reconversion plans are completed, tools 
and dies are available, and industry is 
rolling into high gear (that conceivably 
can be several years away). City gas and 
liquefied petroleum gas will play a most 
important part in the comforts of your liv- 
ing—comes the peace. Excerpts from an 
address delivered by Mr. Sorby before the 
Indiana Gas Association annual meeting. 
Indianapolis, May, 15 and 16, 1944. 
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THE 31 RECOMMENDATIONS to the INDUSTRY 


Discussion of the Post-War Planning Committee’s Report No. 3 


By A. M. BEEBEE 


Chairman Postwar Planning Committee American Gas Association 


HE objective of our Postwar Com- 

mittee program, since its inception, 
has been to try to determine the con- 
ditions that will probably prevail in 
the postwar period and to mobilize 
the industry, so that it will be ade- 
quately prepared to meet those con- 
ditions. 

At first, our activity was broken 
down into four basic studies, all of 
which would aid us in visualizing 
those conditions that will lie ahead. 
Thus far, the basic studies were as 
follows: 

1. Determination of the purchasing 
power and potential markets in which we 
might be interested. 


2. The competitive factors that will also 
be seeking those markets. 


: 3. Our own ability to serve those mar- 
ets. 


4. The effects of national planning and 
trends. 

Present estimates indicate a demand 
for about 8 million modern gas ranges 
to replace old equipment now in use. 
At least 650,000 ranges per year must 
be sold to the estimated new home 
market which replaces old structures, 
just to keep even. Five million auto- 
matic gas water heaters are needed 
to replace less satisfactory service 
methods, and there is a market for 
2,000,000 gas refrigerators among ex- 
isting customers. 

In the new home market gas home 
heating will be widely accepted, and 
will carry with it a high percentage 
of other residential load. Adding gas 
air-conditioning which now permits 
all year climate control will greatly 
stimulate the acceptance of the ‘all 
gas’ home. 


Spendable Income Shifts 


In general, we have tried to visual- 
ize what will take place by reason 
of the great shift in spendable income 
which has taken place in this coun- 
try. It appears that the classes that 
formerly had spendable funds no long- 
er have them, and vice versa. The ap- 
pliance saturation among those who 
now have spendable income is sur- 
prising low. Great shifts in popula- 
tion have taken place. Habits of our 
customers have been completely up- 
set. When the soldier returns, further 
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complications will arise and_ the 
dammed up customer demand certain- 
ly has created a reservoir that is 
ready to flood the market. Marriages 
have taken place by the wholesale 
and yet littlhe home construction has 
been allowed. Therefore, it is evi- 
dent that when the postwar period 
arrives, there will be a confusion of 
markets, as well as a wild scramble 
for equipment. 

Furthermore, as a result of the great 
expansion that has taken place in all 
basic industry, and particularly in 
the electrical equipment industry, 
when the slow up in munitions work 
arrives, a real effort will be made 
by them to keep their present em- 
ployees employed. This is as it should 
be. Some of the industries which have 
expanded to the greatest extent are 
interested in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts which will challenge our basic 
markets. I do not need to be specific. 
These interests have tremendous ad- 
vertising power and prolific sales out- 
lets and merchandising power. 

The electrical utility industry like- 
wise has greatly expanded and we 
may be sure that this community of 
interest will result in formidable ac- 
tivity directed at our basic market in 
the kitchen. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the 
gas industry must not be on the de- 
fensive in the kitchen. 


It is apparent, therefore, that the 
gas industry must not be on the de. 
fensive in the kitchen. 

There are indications that the 
American housewife has fallen for the 
electrical way of doing things. Numer- 
ous surveys show that this impression 
is more deep seated than we may 
like to admit. It also shows that this 
impression has been founded on what 
she has been led to believe rather 
than on experience. Numerous social 
planning agencies and Governmental 
programs have contributed to this 
thinking and will be a powerful influ- 
ence to counteract. 


“Blitz” Expected 


Therefore, again it is easy to be- 
lieve that we can expect a “blitz” on 
our basic market, the like of which 
we have never seen before. 


The American public has learned 
during the war that proper care of 
an automobile will make it last a 
long time. This item in the past which 
has taken such a large slice of the 
spendable income of the American 
family may find a part of it going 
into an expansion of what I will call 
“Home Niceties,” especially since 
such a large share of the potential 
home makers have for the last few 


of that objective. 
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HE OBJECTIVE of the Postwar Committee program is to 
provide the industry with information so that it can be 
adequately prepared to meet the postwar situation. Report 
No. 3 covers our Recommendations to the Industry in support 


have had the endorsement of the 


These rec 


fective one. 


General Postwar Committee, as well as the “Committee of 
Action,” which latter group of executives has been appointed 
with the objective of seeing to it that their companies, in so 
far as possible, will support these Recommendations and will 
carry on certain missionary work in their particular region, to 
the end that our industry program will be a strong and ef- 


At first reading, these Recommendations may appear as a 


A. M. Beebee 


somewhat heterogeneous group of subjects, but if carefully 


analyzed and read between the lines, it will be found that 
there is much which ties together, that-one recommendation supports another, and that 
when taken all together, they can be an answer to problems that will confront the indus- 


try in the postwar period. 


Any such activity can be effective only if it has industry-wide support and it is in 
this direction that our Committtee particularly urges careful study of this Report, and, 
in so far as is possible, that each utility follow through in support of it—A.M. Beebee. 
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THIRTY-ONE RECOMMENDATIONS 
To the Gas Industry 


No. 15. We should support both the American Gas 


Association Laboratories and the Institute 
of Gas Technology. 
16. The manufacturers of gas appliances should 


keep in constant touch with the interesting 
developments of the research activity of 


In order for our industry to be prepared to 
meet the conditions that will be facing it in the 


postwar period, it is most important that: 


No. 


No. 1. Each unit of the gas industry should not 
only study but be prepared to support the the = on a8 to the end that gas 
recommendations of the American Gas appliances rellecting these research results 
Association Post-War Committee be made available at the earliest moments. 
No. 2. Each utility should study and be prepared Pees — 2 rg “ —— 
to assume its share of local responsibility 5 P moe h 09 ae pan hy ou j € Cco- 
in the post-war employment situation : Se ne 
N ©. Rk citi: dell y a facturers. 
oS U*vertising program af the American Gas N° 18 Needless special appliance requirements of 
Association and lay plans to still further individual companies should be eliminated 
broaden. its effectiveness in order to reduce manufacturing expense. 
No. 4. Each utility should engage competent pub- No. 19. Unnecessary multiplicity of models should: 
licity direction, so as to encourage and be avoided so as to lower manufacturing 
shape public opinion in their own area to costs of appliances. | 
accept gas as the modern fuel in the home. No. 20. Encouragement should be given manufac- 
No. 5. Advertising must concentrate on the use of turers to advertise and carry on research. 
gas in the kitchen. No. 21. Each operating gas utility should assume 
No. 6. Our industry should fully understand and so ety in or en ag in - 9p 
appreciate the reasons why a modern gas whether 1 merchan nos irec et ht 
range as a cooking appliance provides a through dealers or a combination of both. 
service to the customers that is unexcelled. No. 22. An adequate sales force, nen oy 
No. 7. Modern homes of the future will require = ps. “1 — be , , ore Des 
: elimination of cooking odors irrespective ully realize on the pocmial m 
of the fuel used. We should encourage — aiaa , 
this trend, since we have an opportunity No. 23. Service programs of utilities should consider 
to do it in a way that will broaden our and support dealer activity. 
market. No. 24. Utilities should consider giving “back log” 
No. &. Support should be given to the recently an- orders to manufacturers to help them to 
nounced co-ordinated gas kitchen equip- prepare for the conversion period. 
ment program. No. 25. Utilities should contact their manufacturers 
No. 9. The use of electricity in the modern kitchen to encourage their cooperation in the Amer- 
should be encouraged for those uses for ican Gas Association post-war recommenda- 
which it is particularly suited—such as tions. 
id lighting and power. No. 26. Our industry and the public should be in- 
No. 10. The use of gas in the domestic water heating formed of the fact that the combination 


service of gas and electricity in the home 
of to-morrow has a definite interest to 
the consumer and our national economy. 


and refrigeration markets should be ag- 
) gressively pursued with renewed zeal. 

. 

| 


No. Il. Each utility should study the potentialities 
in the house heating and “Year-Around Air No. 27. The coal and manufactured gas industry 
Conditioning” fields by first-hand practical should realize and develop their community 
experience. of interest. 

No. 12. Each utility should realize the importance No. 28. Our industry should consider cooperation 
to the industry of preserving and agres- with the liquefied petroleum gas industry, 
sively developing the commercial and in- particularly in serving. “fringe territory. 
dustrial loads. No. 29. We should support all sound home insulation 

No. 13. Utilities should study their rate structures to programs. 
be sure that rates are properly designed No. 30. Regional associations and American Gas As- 
to secure loads that can be economically sociation committees and sections should 
served. plan their activities in support of post- 

No. 14. Basic programs of research should be adopt- war recommendations. 


ed and research programs should be co- No. 31. Each company should realize that it can be 
ordinated. ; helpful in support of this program. 
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years been living in foxholes, jungles 
and cooped-up apartments and other 
conditions that cannot help but ac- 
centuate the desire for a “home” with 
all that the name implies. 

We must bear in mind that over 
three-quarters of the energy used in 
a home (exclusive of house heating) 
is used in cooking and. water heating, 
which fact will be looked on with 
longing eyes by an overly expanded 
electric industry. 


Point of Attack 


We must also remember that rate 
structures (both gas and electric) are 
designed so that added uses involve 
lower costs for the added load. The 
focal point in the domestic load is the 
range, which has a very poor load 
factor and if this were the only load 
involved, we would not have much 
to worry about, since fundamentals 
are such that we can more econom- 
ically serve such poor load factor 
loads. 

However this load is the founda- 


tion upon which sound and profitable . 


increments of business (either of gas 
or electricity) can be built to the 
advantage of the customer and the 
industry. And, the electric industry 
recognizes that the electric range is 
the wedge by which the whole eco- 
nomic structure of the gas industry 
can be destroyed. It is true that the 
electric industry is aware that once 
having secured the cooking load away 
from gas (the beach-head so to speak) 
it must immediately gain other loads, 
such as off-peak water heating to re- 
store its economic earnings. All of 
which emphasizes the focal importance 
of the gas cooking load and its im- 
mediate coordination with other do- 
mestic gas uses. 

Therefore, again it does not take 
much of a soothsayer to see that the 
focal point of attack in the “blitz” 
will be on the range. 

I mention all this because it will 
help to visualize the reasons back of 
some of our most interesting postwar 
committee activities and the “WHY” 
of our program. 

After having visualized as best we 
can the conditions that lie ahead, the 
next program of our Post-War Plan- 
- ning Committee has been to try to 
mobilize the industry to meet these 
conditions. 

With that in mind, a set of Récom- 
mendations has been drawn up which 
we hope will constitute a_ rallying 
ground on which the entire industry 
can become mobilized. 

These recommendations to the: in- 
dustry can be effective only if they 
are supported by the industry. With 
that in mind, a “Committee of Ac- 
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tion” has been appointed whose ob- 
jective will be to encourage industry 
wide support of these recommenda- 
tions. This committee consists of the 
leading executives in various sections 
of the country, who can set an ex- 
ample in their respective sections by 
seeing to it that in so far as possible 
their companies will support the post- 
war committee recommendations. Fur- 
thermore, these committee members 
will carry on certain missionary work 
in their sections to the end that our 
industry program will be a strong and 
effective one by assuming industry 
wide support. 

Careful reading of the discussion of 
these recommendations will reveal that 
they have been designed to fill the 
needs of the postwar period in a 
great variety of related subjects and 
if carried out should be a complete 
answer to the problems before us. 


An Inter-Industry committee has 
been formed to consider problems in 
connection with trade relation sales 
practices in the postwar period. At 
present, the American Gas Association, 
Edison Electric Institute, and the Na- 
tional Furniture Association are rep- 
resented; this will be extended to in- 
clude the National Retail Hardware 
Association and others. 

In line with this thinking is the 
suggestion made by the Post-War Plan- 
ning Committee of the promotion of 
both gas and electricity in the home 
of tomorrow. 

There is room for both services. 
Gas and electricity are complementary 
to each other for our customers and 
the industry. We must bear this in 
mind otherwise an inflationary, waste- 
ful and needless market battle will 
ensue, 


Recommendations to this effect em- 
phasize that “the use of electricity in 


the modern kitchen should be en. 
couraged for those uses for which it 
is particularly suited, such as lighting 
and power, dishwashers and accessory 
equipment which uses electricity, but 
which will also broaden the use of 
gas. A case in point is the need of 
adequate lighting in the package all- 
gas kitchen in which cabinets, sink, 
range, refrigerator, dishwasher and 
water heater will be coordinated in 
design and properly sized to fit one 
with the other. 


Cooperation Suggested 


Both the gas and electric industries 
are recognizing that there are definite 
fields wherein each service is com- 
plementary or best, and that the com- 
binatien of services can be to the 
interest of both the consumer and 
the utility. But, that a combination 
of the two services can enable a 
higher standard of living has not yet 
been appreciated by the American 
public. 

In drawing up these recommenda- 
tions, I have been amazed at the 
unanimity of the support that they 
have received by both the Post-War 
Planning Committee and the “Commit- 
tee of Action.” No such objective 
could be undertaken without being 
confronted with differences of opin- 
ion. However, it has been a tribute 
to our industry to see the attitude of 
compromise for the common good 
that these various committees have 
adopted in drawing up these recom- 
mendations. I am glad to be able to 
say that these recommendations have 
been drawn and are offered to the 
industry with no “sore spots” that 
we know about. With such splendid 
support to these recommendations, if 
they are backed up now by a united 
industry, there is much that can be 


achieved. 


Approval Standards Now Cover High Altitudes 


Four requirements subcommittees 
met at the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories in Cleveland 
during the week of April 9, to initiate 
action toward adoption of approval 
standards for appliances operating at 
high altitudes. Meetings of the water 
heater, space heater, domestic gas 
range and central heating groups took 
place. 

Suggested additions to present ap- 
proval requirements for these vari- 
ous appliances to insure their satis- 
factory action at altitudes up to 5200 
ft. were reviewed and adopted. These 
new provisions are being submitted 


to the entire industry for review and 
criticism. Their application will still 
further improve the service rendered 
by gas appliances to many customers 
living in high altitude areas. 


Action of these groups climaxes 
many years of study of performance 
of gas appliances at high elevations. 
It followed extensive tests by the Lab- 
oratories at the Pacific Coast Branch 
and at Lake Arrowhead as well as at 
the National Bureau of Standards. 


Under the requirements adopted, 
performance tests will be conducted 
under conditions simulating high alti- 
tude rather than by actual use of 
special high altitude chambers. 
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ECONOMICS of SALES of MANUFACTURED GAS 


A Summary of the Post-War Planning Committee's Report No. 4 


HIS report constitutes a study of 

certain elements which go to de- 
termine the “Economics of Sales.” 
The Committee, in submitting this re- 
port realizes full well the limitations 
and hazards involved in a determina- 
tion of the “Economics of Sales.” At 
the outset it wishes to stress the fact 
that each company must in the final 
analysis make its own findings. The 
report will, however, afford much 
data that can be used in a compar- 
ative manner and will provide a basis 
for local consideration of factors in- 
fluencing the “Economics of Sales.” 


The report comprises six major 
elements in the “Economics of Sales” 
and mentions a seventh which has 
been reported previously by this Com- 
mittee, namely “Market Studies.” 


The seven factors involved are: 


(1) Market Studies. 


(2) Evaluating New Business Ef- 
forts. 


(3) Revenue Life of Apliances. 


(4) Study of Salesman Power— 
Domestic and Heating. 


(5) Minimum New Business Ex- 
pense to Hold Revenues. 


(6) Effects of Home Service on 
Revenues. 


(7) Study of Agressive vs. Passive 
New Business Efforts. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
AND CONCLUSIONS 


Market Studies: 


The Committee in 1942 reported 
on a method for making a market 
survey. It now reiterates its belief 
that no economical sales program 
can be carried on without a market 
study. It, therefore, considers this a 
No. 1 must. Such studies can be made 
for less than 10c (some have been 
made for as little as 2c) per cus- 
tomer, which is much less than 10% 
of the amount spent in normal times 
per year per customer on new business. 
This seems a small sum for proper 
orientation of new business efforts. 


Evaluating New Business Efforts: 


1. Annual Mcf Sales and Revenues 
per Appliance Unit: 


One of the problems in evaluating 
new business efforts consists of a de- 
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termination of the amount of Mcf 
sales and revenue an appliance may 
be expected to produce in a year. The 
committee’s investigations show that 
appliance usage will vary as between 
sections of the country and companies 
in same section. Hence each company 
must make its own determination of 
appliance usage. The following figures 
show gas usage and revenue as found 
by a New England company. 


Annual Usage 

M.c.f. Revenue 

Range (Replacement) IS?” 8 ize 

Tank Water Heater 12.0 13.80 
Automatically Controlled 

Water Heater 30.0 23.18 

Refrigerator 19.0 19.50 

Kitchen Heater 66.9 36.72 

House Heater 302.1 152.45 


*Italics denote decrease 


II. Number of Appliance Unit 
Sales Needed to Produce a Given I[n- 


crease in Sales and Revenues: 


A knowledge of the number of ap- 
pliance units that a company would 
have to sell to obtain a certain in- 
crease in gas usage is of great im- 
portance in laying plans for new 
business operations. It is also highly 
desirable to know which type of ap- 
pliance will bring in the largest sales 
and revenues. Charts have been pre- 
pared which will show what percent 
of its customers a company would 
need to sell different appliance units 
to obtain various increases in sales 
and revenue per customer per year. 
The following data are from these 


charts: 


To obtain an increase of 1000 cu. ft. 

per customer per year requires the 
sale of the following quantities of 
the particular appliance given 


Units % of 
per 1000 Customers 
Customers to be Sold 


Tank Water Heaters 85 8.5 
Automatically Controlled 

Water Heaters 33 3.3 
Refrigerators 53 5.3 
Kitchen Heaters 15 1.5 
House Heaters 3.3 0.33 


The Post-War Planning Committee’s Re- 
port No. 4 is the first release of the Post- 
War Planning Subcommittee on Engineer- 
ing and Economic Phases of our Industry. 
Hall M. Henry. chairman, covering the 
subject of “Economics of Sales of Manu- 
factured Gas.” 

This report was prepared by the 1943 
Market & Economic Research Committee, 
Hall M. Henry also chairman, a standing 
committee of the Residential Gas Section. 

At the request of the Post-War Planning 
Committee, the 1944 Market & Economic 
Research Committee of the Residential Gas 
Section is preparing a similar report cover- 
ing “Economics of Sales of Natural Gas.” 

The Post-War Planning Committee com- 
mends this report and the one to follow 
to the careful review and study of mem- 
ber gas companies as a guide to the form- 
ation of their decisions and policies on 
sales matters. 


This table shows that it takes the 
sale of 85 tank heaters per 1000 cus- 
tomers or 8.5% to bring about an in- 
crease of 1000 cu. ft. of gas per cus- 
tomer per year whereas the sale of 
3.3 house heaters will produce the 
same increase. Hence 26 times as 
many tank heaters must be sold to 
give the same results as the sale of 
house heaters. 


To obtain an increase of $1.00 in 
Gross Revenue per customer 
per year requires the sale of 
the following quantities of 
the particular appliance 
given 
Units % of 
per 1000 Customers 
Customers to be Sold 


Tank Water Heater 73 7.3% 
Automatically Controlled 

Water Heater 43 4.3 
Refrigerator 51 5.1 
Kitchen Heaters 28 2.8 
House Heaters 7 0.7 


This table illustrates the effect of 
the gas rate on the number of units 
to increase revenues. We see that only 
10 times as many tank heaters must 
be sold to equal the value of one 
house heater in revenue but that 26 
times as many were needed to equal 
a house heater in Mcf sales value. 

The data only applies for the com- 
pany studied and for conditions which 
may be similar in other companies. 


III. Method for Evaluating New 


Business Results: 


The committees’ studies show that 
the operating report is unreliable as 
the only measure of the new business 
results. A method is suggested which 
should prove to be more reliable in 
evaluating new business. Examples of 
this method and its comparison with 
actual operating results is given. A 
study of these exhibits help relieve the 
misunderstanding as to what can be 
expected from new business. 
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POST-WAR PLANNING 


Revenue Life of Appliances: 


This study made on house heating, 
refrigerators. and water heaters shows 
for the first time the number of years 
that these appliances may be expected 
to produce revenue. The significant 
findings may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Taking all sales installed from 
1925 to 1942: The report shows the 
following percentage of total sales 
still on the lines and being used: 


Company Company Company 


4 B * 
Heating 90.7% 77.1% 70.2% 
Automatic Water 
Heaters 87.5 
Refrigerators 90.3 


(2) Taking all units sold in period 
between 1925 and 1930 and determin- 
ing how long each has remained in 
use through 1942 and weighting the 
year’s use and dividing by total sales, 
the following “year’s revenue life” 
wnd “percentages still in use” figures 
were developed: 


No. Year’s Usage % Still 
To Date per Unit Sold In Use—1942 


“Company A 


House Heaters 
12.6 years use with 
Automatic Water Heaters 
12.08 years use with 
Refrigerators 
11.27 years use with 


67.6% in use 
52.9% in use 
59.7% in use 


Company B 


House Heaters 


13.96 years use with 69.6% in use 


Company C 


House Heaters 


11.35 years use with 47.2% in use 


(3) A company can safely plan on 
a minimum “revenue life” of 10 years 
—for house heating—automatic water 
heaters and refrigerators—for each 


job sold. 


Salesman Power: 
This 


shows: 


study on salesman power 


(1) The estimated annual revenue gains 
are in direct proportion to salesman pow- 
er. Doubling salesman power doubled the 
estimated annual revenue obtained. 

(2) The fewer customers per salesman 
the larger the estimated annual revenue 
obtained per customer.* 

(3) The best results are being obtained 
with fewer than 2000 meters for domestic 
salesmen and the same per house heating 
salesmen. 

(4) The fewer the meters per salesman 
the lower the new business expense per 
dollar of estimated annual revenue. 


*Naturally there is a limit to how far a company 
may go in reducing the number of customers as- 
signed to a salesman. What this economic limit 
is must be determined by each individual company. 
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(5S) Sales results can be budgeted in 
terms of salesman power and the actual 
results will bear the same relation to 
budgeted sales that actual salesman power 
bears to budgeted salesman power. 


(6) The estimated annual revenue ob- 
tained per salesman year is about the same 
whether the salesman has 1500 customers 
or 8000. 


Other pertinent data are given on 
minimum, average and maximum 
units sold per salesman year, com- 
pensation—E.A.R. per salesman— 
k.A.R. per meter—customers per sales- 
man, new business costs per dollar 


E.A.R., etc. 


Here again are data that can be used 
in a comparative way but much of 
it should be determined for the local 
situation. 


Minimum New Business 
Expense to Hold Revenues: 


In this study the committee has pro- 
vided data which throws some light 
on the question as to how much of 
so-called new business expense is 
legitimately chargeable to holding 
revenues and how much to adding 
new revenues. The committee’s studies 
lead to the conclusion that at least 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR PER 
CUSTOMER IS REQUIRED TO 
HOLD REVENUES. The committee 
realizes that where a large number 
of customers are served in a concen- 
trated area that a dollar may be too 
much to charge against holding reve- 
nues. 

However, regardless of what this 
minimum new business expense is, 
there is a so-called necessary mini- 
mum new business expense that each 
and every company should consider 
as being spent to try to maintain reve- 
nues not to increase them. Hence, only 
that expense which is in excess of this 
minimum should be considered as be- 


ing spent to acquire new revenues. 
It is this excess above the minimum 
that the new business manager should 
be held accountable for and should be 
used to evaluate the economy of ob. 
taining new revenues. 


Effects of Home Service 
on Revenues: 


The committee has found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to evaluate the ef- 
fects of home service on revenues. It 
has, however, been fortunate in secur- 
ing reports on the evaluation of home 
service from several different com- 
panies. The conclusions are: 

(1) Home service can be evaluated in 
terms of added revenue. 


(2) In all of the case histories reported 
the revenue of customers contacted by a 
home service representative was greater 
after contact than before and home 
service contacted customers showed a 
larger gain or smaller loss when the lat- 
ter was occurring than non-contacted cus- 
tomers. 


(3) The cost per dollar of revenue 
added through home service compares 
favorably with similar costs for revenue 
added through domestic appliance selling. 


Effects of Aggressive New 
Business vs. Passive: 


This study was made covering a 
period of several years to see whether 
aggressive new business action vs. 
passive was reflected in the gross and 
net earnings of the companies. 


Conclusions: 


(1) Aggressive new business action is 
reflected in 

(a) Larger Gross Revenues 

(b) Larger Net Earnings 

The committee wishes to re-empha- 
size the importance of companies pre- 
paring similar studies on their own 
situation. It will be glad to receive 
copies of such studies and to offer 
any help and advice of which it is 
capable. 


Furnace Noise; Primary Air Bulletins Released 


HE first research bulletin to be pub- 
lished by the American Gas As- 
sociation Testing Laboratories on Cen- 
tral Gas Space Heating Research has 
been issued as one of two new bul- 
letins recently released to the gas in- 
dustry. This project is now in pro- 
gress under the supervision of the 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research. 
Known as Research Bulletin No. 25 
and entitled “A Study of Fundamen- 
tals of Resonant Noise In Gas Fur- 
naces,’ the new publication presents 
a comprehensive analysis of the fac- 
tors responsible for such noise. It 
also includes specific recommenda- 
tions for elimination of noise. 


Research Bulletin No. 26, “Primary 
Air Injection Characteristics of Atmos- 
pheric Gas Burners,” is another Lab- 
oratories publication just released. It 
sets forth a new empirical relationship 
for calculation of primary air entrain- 
ment from the dimensions of the burn- 
er, composition of the fuel gas em- 
ployed and gas pressure. The treatise 
forms the sixth of a series of research 
publications which have gradually 
translated the technique of burner de- 
sign, once largely “rule of thumb,” 
into fundamental or empirical rela- 
tionships. It reviews and correlates 
much of the material formerly pres- 
ented in earlier publications. 
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HE known reserves of natural gas 

in the United Sta.es are currently 
estimated by the Petroleum Adminis- 
ration for War to aggregate 110 tril- 
ion cu. ft. Total production of nat- 
ral gas reached a record high in 
943 of approximately 4 trillion cu. 
t. of which some 3.3 trillion were 
marketed. Thus our known reserves 
are equivalent to 27.5 times annual 
withdrawals on a wartime basis or 
about 33 times annual requirements 
for the prewar period. 


While the figures for additions to 
reserves should be considered as only 
relative, being based upon rough esti- 
mates of national reserves at succes- 
ive intervals, the following trends 
ay be observed: 


(a) For the period 1926-34, which in- 
cluded the development of the Panhandle 
field and the discovery of Kettleman Hills 
and Hugoton, the rate of discovery and 
development of new gas reserves averaged 
6.82 trillion cu. ft. per year, or approxi- 
mately 2% times the rate of with- 
drawals. 

(b) During the 1935-43 period, includ- 
ing the discovery and development of im- 
portant deep gas reservoirs in the Gulf 
Coast and Rio Vista in California, addi- 
tions to reserves averaged 6.28 trillion cu. 
ft. per year, or approximately twice the 
rate of production. 


On the basis of an assumption 
that future discoveries of natural 
gas will at least be equal to total 
discoveries to date, the total po-.. 
tential resources of natural gas 
in the United States may be stated 
in round numbers as composed 
of known reserves in excess of 
100 trillion cu. ft. and assumed 
future discoveries of at least 200 
trillion, or a total of 300 trillion cu. 
ft. or more. 

Excerpts from an address, “Our 
Natural Gas Resources,” present- 
ed before the Natural Gas Spring 
Conference, French Lick, Ind., 
May 11-13, 1944. 


a 
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developed in quan- — #0 m0 ms ato 
tities greater than 
withdrawals from 
the fields, which has resulted in the 
building up of a substantial backlog 


of available reserves. 


Discovery Prospects With Deeper 
Drilling :—Reported studies of changes 
in the nature of oil and gas with 
depth of the reservoir rocks offer no 
suggestion that gas will be less abund- 
ant or that the ratio of gas to oil will 
decrease with deeper drilling. The 
variation in the characteristics of oil 
with increasing depth and geologic 
age has been investigated for the 
Gulf Coast area to a depth of 7000 
ft. by Barton.? In general he found: 

“(a) increase in the percentage content 
of the lower boiling (lighter) fractions and 
decrease in the percentage content of the 
higher boiling (heavier) fractions with 
increasing depth and age; (b) increase of 
the A.P.I. (Beaume) gravity decrease of 
the specific gravity of all fractions of 
the crude oil with increasing depth and 
a 

While he stated no definite con- 
clusions as to natural gas itself his 
findings may justify the expectation 
that exploration at greater depths will 
reveal increasing proportions of con- 
densate and of solution gas, compared 
with crude oil.? | 

There is evidence also that with 
deeper exploration the proportion of 
natural gas as to crude oil discovered 
has been decreasing. A notable in- 
crease in the discovery and develop- 
ment of condensate fields has occurred 
in recent years, particularly in the 
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deeper developments of the Gulf 
Coast. This is well indicated by the 
results of exploration in the Gulf 
coastal area where the number of gas 
and condensate discoveries out of total 
successful wildcat completions increas- 
ed from 7% in 1933 and 24% in 


' 1934 to 52% for 1943. 


Future Discoveries: While there is 
no way of foreseeing with any ac- 
curacy what future explorations may 
reveal, the problem may be approach- 
ed along the following line of reason- 
ing. Extensive studies have been made 
by qualified geologists, of the propor- 
tion of marine sedimentary lands al- 
ready tested to the prospective areas 
still available for further exploration, 
and of the finding experience for the 
portions of such lands found produc- 
tive to date. The investigations indi- 
cate that the total acreage in this 
country which may be expected to be 
ultimately productive, about one half 
has been proven for oil to the present 
time. As described by Pratt* and oth- 
ers the results of these studies point 
to the probability that additional re- 
serves of oil will be found in this 


1Donald C. Barton, ‘“‘Evolution of Gulf Coast Crude 
Oil,”” A.A.P.G. (1937), Vol. 21, pp. 914-46. 

2See also Wallace E. Pratt, vice president, Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.), “‘Hydrogenation and the Origin of 
Oil,’”? Problems of Petroleum Geology, A.A.P.G. (1934), 
pp. 235-45. 

3Wallace E. Pratt, in recently published statements, 
particularly an address before the Oil Heat Institute 
of America, New York, March 13, 194, 
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country in quantities at least equal to 
total past discoveries. 

In general, the discovery of gas 
has run parallel to that of oil, and 
naturally so, since these hydrocarbons 
originate from the same sources and 
are found in similar and coincident 
reservoirs and sedimentary rocks. Con- 
sidering also, in the case of gas, the 
effects of the compressibility of gas 


The Significance of Natural Gas Cycling 


ONCERN has been expressed by 

representatives of the natural gas 
industry as to the probable demands 
which may be placed upon natural 
gas for use as a raw material in the 
rapidly developing Petro-Chem indus- 
try and for the production of synthetic 
gasoline. 


It is true, as frequently stated in 
connection with predictions of future 
availability of crude oil, that our nat- 
ural gas reserves could provide the 
source for substantial quantities of 
synthetic gasoline. This synthesis in- 
volves (a) reforming by steam con- 
version to water gas, (b) Fischer- 
Tropsch synthesis into liquid hydro- 
carbon fractions, and (c) recovery 
and separation, each of which is now 
being practiced separately on a com- 
mercial scale. 

A pilot plant now under construc- 
tion will combine the three operations 
and is expected to yield a barrel of 
liquid hydrocarbon mixture (chiefly 
gasoline, with some diesel and heavy 
oil) from 10,000 cu. ft. of dry natural 
gas, including fuel for the process. 
While extremely interesting, it seems 
likely that the economic success of 
commercialization of this process will 
depend either upon much higher prices 
for its products than now obtain, or 
upon securing its raw material at dis- 
tress prices. The first condition would 
be attendant upon an actual severe 
shortage of crude oil; the second 
would relegate the operation to loca- 
tions remote from pipeline outlet and 
where perhaps gas would otherwise 
be wasted. It seems most probable 
that crude oil will continue to bear 
this load for a good many years in 
the future. 

As to other chemical uses, the oxi- 
dation, chlorination, and vapor phase 
nitration of natural gas are of proved 
commercial importance, with the last- 
named process making available for 
chemical synthesis a group of com- 
pounds with a range of potential use- 
fulness unequalled by any other sim- 
ilar group of organic chemicals. As 
for the dry natural gas, although it 
is a wholly suitable chemical raw ma- 


under reservoir pressures found at in- 
creasing depths, the significance of 
the variation in the character of oil 
to be revealed by deeper drilling, and 
the recent trend toward the discovery 
of an increasing proportion of gas 
fields compared to oil fields, there 
appears to be all the more reason to 
conclude that natural gas reserves to 
be discovered in the future will at 


terial, especially in the steam con- 
version process, less compulsive needs 
for it now exist. Present trends sug- 
gest that the heavier fractions, avail- 
able at cycling plants in appreciable 
quantities, are more desirable for 
chemical processing. This condition 
has the desirable effect of tending to 
create a balanced market at cycling 
plants and make the dry gas available 
to the gas industry at once in some 
measure and at a later date to the 
full extent of the reserves. 

Thus it may be seen that this sturdy 
young offspring of the oil and gas 
industry, with an investment of $40,- 
000,000 in plants alone and an annual 
gross in excess of $25,000,000 ex- 
clusive of revenue from dry gas sales, 
is not only doing an important war 
job, but promises to fit as well into 
the technologic pattern of peacetime 
years to follow. 

Any attempt to evaluate the signifi- 
cance to the natural gas industry of 
gas cycling should start with the com- 
mon denominator of the business, gas 
reserves, and the figures are not un- 
impressive. Back of the 39 cycling 
plants now operating and under con- 
struction are gas reserves estimated to 
total no less than 22 trillion cu. ft., 
fully 20% of the estimated proved 


natural gas reserves of the country. 


EXCERPTS FROM a paper, “Natural Gas 
Cycling and its Significance to the Natural 
Gas Industry.” by Robert W. Ducker, 
assistant director, and Dr. Frank H. Dot- 
terweich, consultant, Natural Gas and 
Natural Gasoline Division, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War. Presented before the 
Natural Gas Section, AGA, French Lick, 
Ind., May 11, 1944. 


Assuredly, it would be in error to 
assume that but for the development 
of gas cycling this vast quantity of 
natural gas should have been dissi- 
pated. On the other hand, it is equally 
fallacious to assume that pipeline 
sales, currently approximating 1% of 
total reserves per year, could have 
satisfied individual producers and in- 


least equal, and may exceed, the 200 
trillion cu. ft. discovered to date. 

Referring to Fig. 1 it may be ob. 
served that fulfillment of this fore. 
cast requires that the graph of “cum. 
ulative discoveries will ultimately 
reach the 370 trillion ordinate at the 
top of the chart. Judging from the 
slope and proportions of the curve, 
this goal would seem to be within the 
range of possibilities. 


duced them to voluntarily forego read 
income from condensate productio 
for the uncertainties of future, per 
haps long in the future, revenues fro 
the sale of gas. Certainly state regu- 
lations would have prevented the dis- 
sipation of gas from some of these 
fields. Not because they recognize 
gas-condensate fields as such, but 
rather because gas-oil ratios are so 
high as to classify them as gas fields. 
Others could, under current practices, 
qualify for an “oil” allowable and 
be produced as such. The more prog: 
ressive state regulatory bodies are 
now cognizant of the necessity for 
unit developments and operation of 
these fields, and it is therefore prob- 
able that future regulations will deny 
the individual operator the right to 
dissipate gas and render irrecoverable 
large reserves of condensate. 


Since many of these fields can de- 
liver controlled quantities of gas dur- 
ing cycling operations without detri- 
ment to the ultimate recovery of 
liquefiables, they offer a splendid 
source of high pressure gas for win- 
ter peaks without the compulsion to 
continue taking substantial quantities 
throughout the year in order to satisfy 
the requirements of royalty and work- 
ing interests. They have the further 
advantage of making all of the gas 
available at a central point, under a 
single contract. | 

Several natural gas utilities com- 
panies are now actively interested in 
cycling, and other farsighted company 
managements could do well to con- 
sider seriously the acquisition of acre- 
age interests in likely cycling pros- 
pects, thus lending their encourage- 
ment to the establishment and _ initi- 
ation of a prudent cycling program, 
while at the same time assuring them- 
selves a seat on either side of the 
table when time comes for negotiation 
of the sale of the remaining residue 
dry gas reserve. Certainly no other 
single development in the history of 
oil and gas production has promised 
any greater contribution to true con- 
servation of our resources of natural 
gas and allied liquefiables. 


CRANE supplies 
every piping need 


One Source of Supply 

This metering hook-up shows the advantages of spe- 
cifying Crane materials for natural gas lines—or for 
any piping system. Every part of it comes from Crane, 
where you have the world’s greatest selection of pip- 
ing equipment for all applications. 


One Responsibility for Materials 
Ordering—maintenance of lines—keeping of parts 
stocks—all these operations are simplified when you 
Crane equip. Even more important, ove responsibility 
for quality and craftsmanship of piping materials is a 
primary aid to good installation. At Crane, that respon- 
sibility is backed by 89 years’ leadership in the piping 
field. 


One Standard of Quality 

The added efficiency of Crane equipped systems comes 
from dependable quality in each single part. For 
example, in the iron body double disc gate valves, at 
right, recommended for natural gas lines. Straight- 
through ports give streamline flow. Their stronger 
bodies resist line strains. Non-jamming disc spread- 
ers operate smoothly. Extra long disc guides insure 
accurate seating. CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Gas Metering Station— 
Equipped by Crane100% 


No. 481 Standard Iron 
Body Class, Non-Rising 
Stem, Brass Trimmed, 

Flanged Ends. 


No. 480 Standard Iron 

Body Class, Non-Rising 

Stem, Brass Trimmed, 
Screwed Ends. 


No. 343E Ferro- 
steel, 500-pound 
W.0.G.,O0SEY, 
Brass Trimmed, 


Flanged Ends. 


3 


Se 


No. 349E Ferrosteel, 500- 
Bes pound Gas, OS&Y, Gear- 
fs = : Operated, Brass Trimmed, 
Se RE Flanged Ends. 
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FIRST LINE OF 
FIGHTING STEEL 


Batteries of open-hearth furnaces in the steel mills of America 
produce most of the steel for the attack. For the open-hearths 
are the first line of steel production —and steel is the spearhead 
of invasion. 

New skills and new methods in open-hearth operation con- 
tribute to the record-breaking steel production that arms our 
men and our allies and affords protection to their lives as well. 

This greater open-hearth tonnage of new carbon steels, with 
properties approaching the alloys, holds high promise for peace- 
time application in great abundance that will enrich life and 
enlarge daily living. 


Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorRPORATION Bal 


PENNSYLVANIA 


STEEL 
CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 


PITTSBURGH, 
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THE OPEN HEARTHS 


Bigger than 8-room house, a modern open 
hearth steel furnace, enclosed in silica brick, 
produces 150 to 200 tons of molten steel 
every 10 to 12 hours. The furnace is first 
charged with limestone, then scrap iron, 
eventually pig iron or molten iron, and other 
ingredients. For hours the “bath” melts, 
bubbling and boiling at temperatures up to 
3,000°F., is worked, watched and tested by 
skilled crews, vigilant to maintain control of 
quality. 

Samples of the steel bath are taken at inter- 
vals and laboratory tested to make sure analy- 
sis of the steel is correct for the job it is to 
perform—perhaps on a far away battle front. 
Experienced open-hearth melters and help- 
ers, by merely looking at a fractured steel 
sample, can judge carbon content to within 
2/100 of 1%. In this they are now assisted 
by a magnetic device in a small box which 
reveals carbon content on a dial. This is the 
““Carbanalyzer,” a J&L invention. 


Through tap hole in rear wall the “cheat” of 
molten metal is drawn off into great ladles 
in pits below. As these are filled, protectively 
garbed skilled workmen on the tapping plat- 
forms amidst heat and sparks, throw in 
measured quantities of manganese, silicon and 
other final modifying ingredients (see illus- 
tration ) to obtain exact analysis of steel desired. 


Wispy vapors tinted lavender, chartreuse, 
pink, blue, yellow, arise as the fiery stream 
of steel gurgles and splashes until ladle is full, 
and steel sparks shower about, popping and 
bouncing as they hit the ground. Overhead 
crane now picks up the sputtering brimful 
ladle and bears it away to fill the rows of ingot 
molds standing close by on low-built buggies 
(small flatcars). 

Greatest steel producers of all time, open 
hearth furnaces, from which streamed last 
year in the U. S. 78,625,857 tons of steel 
ingots, were invented by Charles William 
Siemens, of Hanover, Germany, who became 
citizen of England to obtain protection of its 
patent laws. He patented his furnace in 1861 
and perfected it in 1867, a dozen years after 
Henry Bessemer’s process had revolutionized 
steel making. 


Two brothers in France, Emil and Pierre 
Martin, experimenting in the 60’s to further 
improve steel-making methods, utilized a 
Siemens furnace to produce steel by melting 
scrap iron in bath of molten pig iron. This 
became known as the Siemens-Martin proc- 
ess; is substantially the process used today, 


A Cleveland ironmaster, Charles A. Otis, 
founder of Otis Steel Co., in association with 
Samuel F. Wellman, engineer, of New York, 
in 1873 built first complete steel works in 
U. S. planned exclusively for production of 
steel by the acid open hearth process. In 1880 
Wellman built for Otis first basic open hearth 
steel furnace in U. S. (Basic differs from acid 
process.) Otis Works, Cleveland is now one 
of Jones & Laughlin’s big steel plants—others 
are in Pittsburgh and Aliquippa, Pa. 
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View of Chippewa Repressuring Station, a part of East Ohio Gas Co.'s underground storage system. 


—— underground storage of 
natural gas has been practiced for 
more than 25 years, it has only been 
in the past few years that underground 
storage has been developed into its 
present and fast increasing usefulness. 
The demands for gas for civilian use 
and for war industries have increased 
by leaps and bounds all over the 
United States, and in many cases the 
available gas supplies have not been 
sufficient to meet these demands. In 
some instances curtailment in delivery 
has _ resulted. 


This situation is particularly critical 
in the vital industrial areas centering 
in Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Wheel- 
ing. These communities, for the most 
part, obtain their gas supply from the 
Appalachian gas producing area where 
gas is produced from many horizons, 
varying in geologic age from the early 
Pennsylvanian to the Silurian. The 
natural gas reserves of this region 
are about 6% of the total reserves 
in the United States, but the users 
supplied from it consume about 16% 
of all the natural gas sold in the 
United States. The discrepancy be- 
tween these two figures tells its own 
story. 

The Appalachian fields are fighting 
a losing battle against depletion, and, 
because of it, and in order to maintain 
deliveries and service, many of the 
operating gas companies dependent 
upon Appalachian supplies, have long 
since found it necessary to establish 
underground storage areas for sea- 
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By J. FRENCH ROBINSON 


President, 
The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio* 


sonal reserves. Their development and 
extension are accelerating. 


Another factor which has hastened 
the development of underground stor- 
age has been the rapid growth of long 
distance pipelines. Economy dictates 
that these lines be operated at full 
capacity at all times. It has therefore 
been necessary to provide underground 
storage in which to accumulate sur- 
plus gas from the pipelines during 
periods of low demand. 


Fifty or more natural gas storage 
areas are to be found in the United 
States and Canada. Many of them are 
located in the Appalachian area; oth- 
ers are in the mid-continent region, 
in the Pacific Coast area and Canada. 
These areas vary in size from a few 
acres to several thousand, and may 
contain from one billion to many 
billion cu. ft. 


Underground storage areas are usu- 
ally filled during off-peak periods by 
one or more of the following prac- 
tices: 

1. Withdrawing gas from highly 
competitive areas; 

2. Continuously taking gas from a 
large number of small low-output 
wells that cannot be turned on and off 


*Excerpts from an article first published in the 
February 1944 issue of ‘‘West Virginia Engineer.” 


economically to meet changing de- 
mands; 

3. Using the surplus capacity of 
long distance pipelines. 

Selection and Location: Factors to 
be considered when selecting and lo- 
cating an underground storage opera- 
tion are listed in Table 1. 

It is important that all of the acre- 
age and wells in an underground stor- 
age area be owned or controlled by 
one operator, or by a single group 
of operators, so that the entire area 
can be operated as a unit. If this prin- 
ciple is carried out, no cross-operating 
is developed and no gas is lost during 
the storage process. 

In a properly selected storage area, 
there should be no loss of gas during 
the storage process, whether by migra- 
tion to uncontrollod areas, or by with- 
drawals from uncontrolled wells. This 
can be checked by comparing the 
amount of gas that must be injected 
into the area to raise the rock pres- 
sures a given amount with the amount 
of gas that must be withdrawn from 
the area to reduce the rock pressure 
the same amount. If the quantity with- 
drawn is equal to the quantity injected, 
there has been no loss during storage. 

If the selected storage area is near 
both high pressure (say 500 lb. psi. 
and over) and medium pressure (say 
100 lb. psi. and under) pipe lines, 
the area can be filled from the higher 
pressure line and emptied into the 
lower pressure line without the use 
of a compressor station. The practical 
pressure differential depends upon op- 
erating factors. 


1. Location. 
Adjacent to large distributing centers. 


2. Size. 


(a) Small, if it is to be used for peak 
hour and peak day demands; with high 
rock pressures so that large volumes can 
be withdrawn in a short time. 

(b) Large, if it is to balance out a 
system or to balance out the load factor 
on a long distance pipe line. 


3. Type of Reservoir—Size of Wells. 


(a) Porosity of gas bearing stratum. 

(b) Its permeability. 

(c) Freedom from water. 

(d) Structural features, 
faults, etc. 

(e) Control of wells and acreage by 
the operating company. 

(f) Storage rights. 


including 


TABLE 1. Factors in Selecting and Locating Underground Storage. 


4. Compressor Station Site. 
(a) Available land. 


(b) Accessibility to water. 

(c) Proximity to storage area or areas. 

(d) Nuisance risks involved such as 
noise and vibration in neighboring com- 
munities. 

(e) Transportation of employees and 
materials. 

(f) Nearness to main distribution or 
trunk pipe lines. 

(zg) Number of operating wells. 


5. Legal. 


The legal aspects and ramifications of 
the rights covered by an underground 
storage reservoir are many. Contracts 
must be negotiated with all well owners 
and land owners in the area for the 
rights to repressure gas through the wells 
into the storage horizon, to store the 
same, and to withdraw it. 


In most cases, however, a compres- 
sor station must be built near the 
storage area to take gas from a feed 
line and force this gas into the pore 
space in the gas horizons. Pressures 
used in this process are in excess of 
1000 Ib. psi. 

Some of the best underground stor- 
age pools are located in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, New York and Qhio. 
Some of the sand horizons used are 
the Murrysville, the Fifty-Foot, Gantz, 
Oriskany and the Clinton. Of course 
there are many other horizons used 
for underground storage. 


Operating Data: To illustrate the 
operating conditions of an _ under- 
ground storage operation, I can best 
use the Chippewa area of The East 
Ohio Gas Co. The limits of this pool 
are completely controlled by strati- 
graphic trapping. Its area covers ap- 
proximately 6000 acres, has 18 active 
wells, and a 1020 hp compressor sta- 
tion. Storage actually began in this 
pool the latter part of 1941, at which 
time the rock pressure was 416 lb. 
This pressure has been built up to 
1000 lb., and at this pressure the 
total amount of gas in storage is 6,- 
000,000 cu. ft., which includes 3,250,- 
000,000 cu. ft. of gas reserves in the 
area at the time underground storage 
started. At the pressures given in the 
table below, gas can be withdrawn 
from the area in the following quanti- 
ties per day: 


Pressure (lbs.) Cu. Ft. 
1000 25,000,000 
900 22,000,000 
800 17,000,000 
700 14,000,000 
500 8,000,000 
400 4,000,000 
30 


To lower or raise the rock pressure 
one lb., 12,300,000 cu. ft. of gas must 
be withdrawn from or forced into this 
storage area. The total cost of this 
storage area is $1,000,000, including 
the 3,250,000,000 cu. ft. of gas in 
reserve prior to the time storage was 
begun. 

It is of interest to note that in the 
old McKeesport, Pa. gas field one of 
the big steel companies operating in 
the Pittsburgh district has for many 
years stored coke oven gas in the 
Speechley sand, pressuring the gas 
in this underground storage area dur- 
ing weekends when more gas was pro- 
duced than could be consumed, and 
withdrawing it during the week when 
the demands for fuel exceeded its pro- 
duction. 


Underground Storage and the 
National Economy: In conclusion it 
can be said that each of the four 
methods of gas storage has its pe- 
culiar and particular place in the op- 
eration of gas properties. The first 
three—medium and low pressure stor- 
age in holders, and storage of gas 
in liquid form—perform highly par- 
ticularized, perhaps narrowly specific 
functions, in mantaining balances be- 
tween gas supply and consumer de- 
mand. But in addition to all of them 
being vital factors in company operat- 
ing, the full impact of underground 
storage on the national economy, as 
well as the natural gas industry, can 
be judged from the fact that, as of 
Dec. 1, 1943, the underground gas 
storage capacity of the areas in the 
United States now in use for that 
purpose was 135,000,000,000 cu. ft., 
with a delivering capacity of 750,- 
000,000 cu. ft. a day. 

Socially, the potentialities of under- 
ground natural gas storage are as 


great as its economic significance. Per. 
haps they are the same thing, for great 
industrial communities—whole chains 
of industrial communities—have been 
built up about natural gas deposits, 
with a dependence upon natural gas. 
Depletion is inevitable. You can’t burn 
your gas and have it too. Depletion 
comes to all natural gas fields—even 
the greatest. The Appalachian fields 
are an emphatic illustration of this. 
Yet natural gas deposits exist in other 
and distant sections of the country, 
which are far in excess of local com- 
munity demands upon them. The re- 
lating of these natural gas deposits, 
with an excess of production capacity, 
to communities whose millions of 
people are dependent on diminishing 
or already inadequate natural gas sup- 
plies, can be regarded almost as a 
social and economic “must.” 


Long distance pipe lines are the 
answer, of course—but they are only 
one part of the answer. Underground 
storages, strategically located and ade- 
quately calculated for their purpose, 
are a necessary complement to the 
transmission lines—almost as_neces- 
sary to their successful operation as 
are the fields at one end of them and 
markets at the other. 


So much for the expanding realities 
of large scale natural gas storage, 
and the magnitude of its effect both 
on the gas industry and on the Ameri- 
can economy which is our heritage. 
But the future holds a still greater 
use for depleted gas fields and their 
underground storage possibilities. It 
is not, therefore, in the spirit of 
prophecy, but only to indicate the 
way which is clearly ahead of us 
when I predict that in the not too- 
distant future many of these same 
natural gas storage pools in the Ap- 
palachian area will be used to store 
manufactured gas, which will be made 
in the coal fields of West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsylvania, and 
present pipe line systems, now trans- 
porting natural gas, will be used to 
transport this manufactured gas. 

That this may call for a new chem- 
istry of concentrating heat values in 
more economical volumes of gas than 
is now commonly practiced in con- 
verting coal to gas, I am well aware. 
But the means and the materials are 
at hand, and the desirability of this 
new use for underground gas storage 
may be no further away than around 
the corner. Surely in this day of post- 
war planning they cannot be over- 


looked. 


(This discussion of Underground Storage 
will be continued in the June issue by E. G. 
Dahlgren, technical secretary, Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission). 
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CORROSION AND PROTECTION 


Of Buried Metallic Structures 


Compiled and Abstracted by GUY CORFIELD, Technical Editor, GAS 


Tt. F. P. KELLY, The Barrett Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Division, New York, N. Y. 
Excerpts from a paper. “Performance of 
Coal-Tar Protective Coatings in Commercial 
Use.” 


HERE are more miles of steel pipe 

than of railroad track in the United 
States. The best available records in- 
dicate that a total of 425,600 mi. of 
steel pipe is now in underground 
service. Approximately 50% of the 
pipe currently in service is protected 
with some form of coating. 


Of the total coated pipe, 80% rep- 
resents the portion protected with coal- 
tar coating, with 20% constituting the 
portion on which all other types of 
coatings were used. These figures from 


trade reports, owners’ statements, and 


coating industry totals enables us to 
arrive at reasonably accurate figures 
which represent the generous accept- 
ance of coal-tar protective coatings. 

In the petroleum industry, the last 
decade has seen a vast increase in 
the use of coal-tar coatings. This in- 
creased use did not come about by 
chance, but is based on observed per- 
formance results. In recent instances 
involving the valuation of under- 
sround pipe to be taken up and re- 
laid, fully protected pipe has received 
valuations of from 35 to 50% greater 
than bare or only partially protected 
pipe. 

It is significant that coal-tar coat- 
ings have found extensive use within 
the petroleum industry on_ gasoline 
and other products lines. The reason- 
ing behind this is quite obvious. 
Products lines, as the name implies, 
carry materials of considerable value 
per unit. They are usually located 
to serve heavily populated areas where 
leaks would be hazardous and ex- 
pensive. In these areas it is impossi- 
ble to avoid the extremely corrosive 
conditions where coal-tar coatings 
have proven effective. 
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3. Pipe Coatings 


Performance of Coal-Tar Protective Coatings 


The confidence of the petroleum 
industry in the value of coal-tar coat- 
ings is evidenced by the fact that 
coal-tar coatings were exclusively se- 
lected by War Emergency Pipelines, 
Inc. to protect the world’s largest, 
longest oil line. The men responsible 
for the engineering, construction and 
operation of this line represent the 
combined experience of a number of 
companies engaged in transportation 
of crude oil and its products by pipe 
line. 

In the natural gas industry, as of 
December, 1941, there was a total of 
198,800 mi. of pipelines of which 80% 
were protected with coal-tar coatings. 
This has been the case for many years 
because the industry has had its great- 
est growth since good coal-tar coatings 
and application procedures have been 
available. The wisdom of the engi- 
neers’ choice in selecting such mate- 
rials to protect their lines has been 
proven many times by numerous ex- 
aminations and records of leak-free 
performance. The results of these ex- 
aminations and the records are avail- 


able. 

The quality of the protection pro- 
vided by coal-tar coatings on their 
original construction is best illustrated 
by the fact that when the country’s 
largest natural gas transmission pipe 
lines increase capacities by looping 
their systems, they have used exclu- 
sively coal-tar coatings for this new 
construction. 

In city distribution work, the use 
of coating materials of proven value 
is of essential importance due to the 
high costs of main and service pipe 
installations, requiring the removal 
and replacement of paving, working 
under congested traffic conditions, etc. 
There is also the important considera- 
tion of the hazards inherent in cor- 
roded pipe in heavily populated areas. 


Of the 110,000 mi. of gas distribu- 
tion pipe reported in service as of 
December 1941, over 95% of the 
pipe used since 1934 has been pro- 
tected with coal-tar coatings. When 
other underground utilities, such as 
water lines, steam lines, or telephone 
conduit, have been installed, the many 
opportunities for examination have 
shown coal-tar coating is providing 
excellent protection. 


In the water works field, 95% of 
all the large diameter steel supply 
lines, mains, and service lines have 
been protected with coal-tar coating. 
The proven protection of these coat- 
ings has been an outstanding contri- 
bution to the fact that steel pipe has, 
over the last decade, forged rapidly 
ahead as the most practical material 
for the transportation of water. 


Water works pipe is not only pro- 
tected on the exterior surface from 
corrosion with coal-tar coating, but 
is also lined with coal-tar enamel to 
prevent tuberculation. When tubercu- 
lation occurs in unlined pipe, the 
carrying capacity of the lines is so 
reduced that even the expensive ih- 
crease in power (required for higher 
pressures) will not compensate for 
frictional losses. Coal-tar enamel has 
been found most efficient in the con- 
trol of tuberculation. 


The American Water Works Associ- 
ation has long recognized the ability 
of coal-tar coatings to provide protec- 
tion under the conditions peculiar to 
pipe in water service. This association, 
after several years of investigation, 
compiled a comprehensive specifica- 
tion covering all phases of coal-tar 
materials and their application. 


These specifications were based on 
the best known experience of water 
supply and distribution engineers, 
steel pipe producers, and coating 
manufacturers. It is significant that 
coal-tar coatings are required exclu- 
sively in the specifications which were 
officially adopted and issued in 1940 
as the American Water Works Associ- 
ation Standard Specification for Coal- 
Tar Enamel Protective Coatings for 
Steel Water Pipe 7A.5—1940 and 
7A.6—1940. 


Summarizing, coal-tar coatings are 
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Unreamed pipe is a hazard to any line whether it be 
steam, air, oil, gas, or water. The cutting operation 
leaves burrs. Unless these are removed every joint be- 
comes a collection place for foreign matter and pipe 
chips. These particles, when dislodged, endanger every 
faucet, valve, and regulator on the line and may eas- 
ily damage the seats or cause leakage and improper 
operation ... But this is only half of the story. Pipe 
burrs also reduce the carrying capacity of the pipe. If 
not reamed, %” pipe loses 44°, of its area: a 1” pipe has 
a loss of area of 22%; and even a 2” pipe will lose 7%. 
This is why MUELLER Reamers restore a pipe to its full 

RECOMMENDED BY GOOD 


capacity. WOREMEN EVERYWHERE 
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Unreamed Pipe Ends Reamed Pipe Ends 


MUELLER Pipe End Reamers are 
sturdily designed to withstand 
a rough usage. A triangular frame 
ieee holds three first quality tool steel 
blades. May be readily sharpened 
' Z and keep a good cutting edge for 
> | &@ ; a long time. Three sizes—large rat- 
e 3 chet pattern for pipe sizes %” to 
3”: small ratchet pattern for sizes 
¥” to 1%”; and bit brace pattern 
to fit pipes of 4%” to 1%”... MUEL- 
LER Reamers are indispensable. 
Order yours today. 


H-10676 RATCHET PATTERN 


H-10677. - BRACE PATTERN MUELLER LG. 


CAI #, Fes. 
FOUNDED 1857 
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CORROSION and PROTECTION 


FIG. 1 (left), The most modern machines were employed for cleaning and priming, and for coating and wrapping the War Emerg- 


ency Pipeline. 
(right). 


Close attention to the details of application followed a specification based on the best modern procedures. 
The War Emergency 24-in. diameter line passes through soils of known highly corrosive character. The engineers selected 


FIG. 2 


coal-tar coating for protecting this vitally necessary oil transportation artery. 


valued for their known resistance to 
the elements of corrosion as they exist 
in the actual underground exposure 
of metallic structures. They are eco- 
nomic with relation to the value of 
the strutcures they protect; they are 
available in quantity and easy to ap- 
ply. 

These materials have been modern: 
ized so that the improved coal-tar 
enamel of advanced design not only 
retains all the protective properties 
of the materials which have served 
over long periods, but will out-serve 
the original types due to the func- 
tional improvements required of a 
coating including high resistance to 
temperature conditions which enable 
them to be successfully applied in 
sub-zero weather. 

There are many quantitative features 
which contribute to the long service 
life of coal-tar coatings which will not 
be discussed here, but the outstanding 
greatest values are: 
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FIG. 3. Typical appearance of water pipe 

lined centrifugally with coal-tar enamel, 

which provides high volume capacity over 
long periods of time. 
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1. Resistance to Water Absorption 
—This feature of coal-tar enamels has 
been developed and proven by many 
investigators who have found them 
to be the most resistant to water ab- 
sorption of bitumens used for under- 
ground service. This factor is the main 
contribution to its successful service. 

2. Insulation — Coal-tar enamels 
have a high dielectric value, and pro- 
vide an economical insulator which 
prevents line currents from discharg- 
ing into the soil or the pipe from 
picking up stray currents. This also 
contributes to the economic _§applica- 
tion of Cathodic Protection. 


3. Bond—tThe bond to steel of coal- 
tar primers and enamels makes it 
foremost as a commercial coating. It 
is basic that if enamel is not bonded 
to the underlying surfaces, the coat- 
ings will not withstand the flexing 
action of the pipe without rupture 
under the wide range of atmospheric 
conditions while it is being handled 
—shipping, stringing, laying, lower- 
ing-in, etc. Bond is a dual function 
of the primer and the application 
temperature of the enamel, and the 
improved coal-tar coatings, because of 
bond, have a greater resistance to 
soil action. 


Paints for Protecting Structures in Water 


FRANK N. SPELLER, Metallurgical Con- 
sultant, Pittsburgh, Pa. Abstracts from a 
paper “Paints for Service in Water.” 


Fr. the introduction to my paper for 
the Soil Corrosion Conference in 
1937, the following statement appears: 


Most of the improvements that have 
been made in pipe coatings apply to the 
outer part or body of the coating. Prac- 
tically nothing has been developed com- 
mercially to provide a strong final line of 
defense on the metal surface where failure 
by pitting starts; in other words, im- 
provements have been mostly from the 
outside inward. 


This appears to be largely true 
today, as the bituminous primers used 
to bond hot bituminous enamels to 
the metal afford very little resistance 
to corrosion in water. Therefore, when 
the enamel is penetrated, there is no 
second line of defense against cor- 
rosion. 


Since that time, much has been 
learned by tests and experience re- 
garding underwater paints and what 
may be expected of them under cer- 
tain conditions. This experience may 
also find useful application in the 
protection of underground structures, 
especially pipe lines. 


Comparative Experience With 
Paints in Water 


To secure the best protection from 
paint, especially under water, the 
main essential conditions are: 


1.Selection of the most suitable 
paint system. Much can be learned 
from a three or four months’ test. 
Where the water or exposure condi- 
tions are new, such tests should be 
made of typical paints that have prov- 
ed superior elsewhere. Blistering will 
usually be indicated within a month 
or two after immersion, especially 
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when the water is about 30° F above 
normal temperature. 

2. Removal of all old rust and 
mill scale by sandblasting or other 
suitable means. Phosphate inhibitive 
washes improve service with many 
paints. 

3. Proper application under favor- 
able atmospheric conditions. The tem- 
perature of the metal should be slight- 
ly above that of the atmosphere and 
not below 50° F. In _ unfavorable 
weather the metal may be dried and 
warmed by means of a bank of 250 
watt infra-red lamps placed about one 
foot away from the surface to be 
painted. This has proved useful in 
emergency painting. Wiping with a 
cleaning fluid like turpentine has been 
referred to as a safeguard against poor 
adhesion to the metal. 

Cohesion between coats is improved 
by using the same vehicle or com- 
patible vehicles in all coats, and by 
keeping the drying time within the 
optimum range—usually 24 hours be- 
tween coats. In retouching, or where 
the time between coats has been too 
long, much better adhesion can be 
obtained by adding to the paint 4% 
(by volume of vehicle) of cellosolve 
or a similar strong paint solvent. 


Conclusion 


In the light of present experience, 
for any special underwater service 
the choice of a paint system for steel 
would probably be between one of the 
phenolic resin-varnish vehicles pig- 
mented with iron oxide, red _ lead, 
zinc chromate, blue lead, aluminum, 
or zinc dust-zinc oxide; or chlorinated 
rubber with suitable pigmentation. 
The specific formulation will depend 
on conditions of service, and should 
be based on tests in service and the 
recommendations of reputable manu- 
facturer. 

Four or five years ago it was 
thought that four years’ service was 
reasonably certain from these paints 
in most waters. Now over twice that 
period has been obtained in fresh 
waters where the paint is not subject 
to abrasion, mechanical injury, or ex- 
cessive electrolytic effects. 

The high electrical resistance of 
phenolic varnish paints is in their 
favor. Measurements made after a 
few days of soaking in tap water 
showed resistances of two coats of 
phenolic-zinc dust paint in the order 
of about one million ohms, falling 
off slightly after one or two months’ 
immersion. The electrical resistance of 
paint films varies considerably. The 
effect of small electric current to or 
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from the painted surface requires fur- 
ther study. Much more damage oc- 
curs when the paint is on a metal 
which is anodic to its environment 
than when it is cathodic. 

Phenolic resin varnishes of the bak- 
ing type are more durable, but have 
not been discussed here as their field 
of use is limited on account of the 
high cost. 

Now, as to the desirability of using 
one of these paint systems in cor- 
rosive soil. In fresh water a good 
paint system (with three or four 
coats) should be serviceable for six 
and perhaps 10 years when protected 
from abrasion and injurious electroly- 


R. C. ULMER, The Detroit Edison Co. 
From his investigations on “Selection of a 
Corrosion-Preventive Coating for the Buried 
Seven-Inch Steel-Pipe Casting of 120,000- 
Volt Cable.” 


HE cable line in question, which is 

approximately 7 miles in length, is 
operated at 120,000 volts and is rated 
at 100,000 kva. It was placed in serv- 
ice December 31, 1941. A complete 
description of the cable and its instal- 
lation is contained in two series of 
articles, one by McCabe and Hull (*) 
and the other by Faucett, Komives, 
Collins and Atkinson (?). 

Briefly, the line consists of three 
600,000-circular mil, single-conductor 
cables; each insulated with 0.6 in. 
of preimpregnated paper and elec- 
trically shielded, and all three in- 
stalled without lead sheath in a 7-in. 
OD, 14-in. wall, steel pipe containing 
nitrogen gas at 200 psi. The tempera- 
ture of the pipe ranges from 0° to 
60° C. 

Because uninterrupted service of the 
line is imperative, it was decided to 
take all reasonable precautions to pre- 
vent failure of the pipe from cor- 
rosion. In this respect it was believed 
that if corrosion should occur to such 
an extent that leaks resulted, the prob- 
lems that would arise would be much 
more serious than those encountered 
in natural gas and oil lines, where 
leaks can be rather easily detected. 
If a leak should occur in this installa- 
tion it would be troublesome to locate 
it because nitrogen, being a colorless, 
odorless, inert gas, would be very 
difficult to detect, especially if the 
leak were small. For these reasons, 
careful consideration was given to the 
protection of the line. 

It was first planned to carry out 
accelerated tests to determine the rel- 
ative merits of various commercial 
coatings and methods of pipe protec- 


tic effects. In normal times, when these 
synthetic materials promise to be ob- 
tainable at reasonable cost, they might 
be used as a more durable primer for 
bituminous coatings, or by themselves 
with saturated asbestos paper wrap- 
ping to prevent injury in handling 
and contact with the soil. If used as 
a first primer the vehicle may require 
some modification to ensure good ad- 
hesion to the bituminous primer and 
enamel. The aromatic hydrocarbons of 
the vehicle used in some chlorinated 
rubber paints are essentially the same 
as those present in some coal tar 
primers, so that these paints mix and 
adhere together readily. 


Coating for Steel Casing of 120,000-volt Cable 


tion. This plan was abandoned, how- 
ever, because it was felt that conclus- 
ive data could not be obtained in time 
to make a decision on that basis. As 
an alternative, inquiries were made 
of manufacturers and users of pipe- 
coating materials and the results of 
various pipe-coating tests were re- 
viewed. These considerations led to 
the selection of the following types 
of protection as being worthy of fur- 
ther investigation for use on the line: 
(a) concrete, (b) coal tar, (c) as- 
phalt, (d) paints, (e) greases and 
waxes, and (f) cathodic protection. 
The remainer of this paper deals with 
the various considerations that led 
to the selection of the particular type 
of protection used, a description of 
the protection selected, and finally the 
method of applying the protection. 

Most of the line runs through an 
industrial section of the City of De- 
troit. It passes under several street 
car and railroad right of ways, one of 
the latter having 20 tracks. Because 
cathodic protection often does not 
give good results in urban areas and 
may actually be a hazard to other 
structures not so protected, and be- 
cause of its relatively high cost, cath- 
odic protection was eliminated as a 
choice and it was decided to coat the 
pipe. It was known that the soil along 
the line varied considerably, cinder 
fill, clay. and sand being present in 
various localities, but it was decided 
not to make a soil survey because it 
appeared desirable to use the best 
coating available and to coat all of 
the pipe with this coating, even though 
parts of the line might require little 
or no coating on the basis of a soil 
survey. 

In attempting to select the best 
coating, consideration was first given 
to the properties that a coating for 
this purpose should have. These are: 
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1. Imperviousness to moisture; 

2. Ability to withstand soil stresses; 

3. Chemical stability; 

4. A rather high thermal conductivity. 

The importance of each of these 
items will be discussed briefly. 


Imperviousness to Moisture 


This property of a coating is per- 
haps the most important. Moisture ab- 
sorption is the chief cause for low 
electrical resistance of a coating; 
which, in turn, permits current flow 
and corrosion to occur. Results of 
various tests, especially those of the 
AGA(*), API(*), and National Bureau 
of Standards(*), indicate that thin 
coatings are ineffective and the thicker 
the coating the more effective it be- 
comes. This eliminates paints and 
enamels and limits the selection to 
materials such as mastics or reinforced 
coatings. Concrete, of course, is quite 
pervious to water and cannot pass this 
requirement. 


Ability to Withstand Soil Stresses 
and Expansion and Contraction 


To meet these requirements a coat- 
ing must be sufficiently rigid to with- 
stand pressure over long periods and 
elastic enough to withstand stresses 
resulting from pipe movement and 
sudden changes in temperature. Re- 
cent applications of thin test coatings 
have failed in these respects(*). That 
is, if the coating was sufficiently hard 
to withstand soil pressure, it was so 
brittle that it would crack off under 
sudden temperature changes or while 
heine handled. In this respect, fillers 
greatly increase the resistance to soil 
stress and to harm during handling. 
Use of a reinforced coating such as 
a mastic is therefore preferable from 
the standpoint of soil stresses. Con- 
crete may not protect the pipe from 
electrolysis as it is pervious. to water 
and protects largely by maintaining 
an alkaline solution in contact with 
the pipe; and, in addition, it was 
feared it might crack. 


Chemical Stability 


Even if a coating is continuous and 
has the proper mechanical properties, 
it will probably fail ultimately by 
gradual deterioration. Many bitumin- 
ous materials deteriorate rapidly in the 
soil, especially when exposed in thin 
layers. Materials that deteriorate rap- 
idly absorb large quantities of wa- 
ter(*) very readily. It is again evident, 
therefore, that a thick coating should 
be selected and that it should contain 
no material that would readily absorb 
water or readily deteriorate. Bitumin- 
ous coatings reinforced with organic 
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fabrics or felts have questionable mer- 
it, therefore, because these materials 
soon rot unless they have been thor- 
oughly impregnated. Again, on the 
basis of chemical stability, a thick 
coating such as that afforded by con- 
crete or a mastic is to be recom- 
mended. 


Thermal Conductivity 


In the installation under discussion 
it is necessary to use a coating with 
a fairly high thermal conductivity 
so that heat will be dissipated readily. 
Again, such materials as concrete or 
mastic containing a large amount of 
mineral filler, both of which have a 
fairly high thermal conductivity, ap- 
pear desirable. 


All of the above considerations, to- 
gether with the results of recent tests 
of pipe coatings, indicated that con- 
crete and thick asphalt coatings would 
be most likely to give the best serv- 
ice. Concrete, as previously mention- 
ed, was not considered satisfactory 
because of the possibility of its crack- 
ing and because it would not prevent 
electrolysis. For this reason an asphalt 
mastic was chosen. It was _ believed 
that such a coating would combine 
most of the desirable properties of 
both concrete and asphalt. Somastic 
was finally chosen, for the following 
reasons, as the asphalt mastic to be 
used: 

1. Somastic showed up best in the API 
tests (4) and at present is the only coat- 


ing of the group originally included in 
that test that is still being manufactured. 

2. The coating was very highly rec- 
ommended by corrosion experts and 
users (6). 

3. The coating has given satisfactory 
service for periods up to 12 years in most 
of the commonly encountered types of 
soil (7). 

4. It has a fairly high thermal con- 
ductivity, 8 Btu. per sq. ft., per hr., per 
deg. F, per in. of thickness, which indi- 
cates that there would be sufficient heat 
dissipation. 


Description of Somastic and Method 
Used in Apoplication 


Somastic is a patented asphalt-mas- 
tic type of coating manufactured and 
applied by the Industrial Engineering 
Co., Houston, Texas. The general pro- 
portions of material in the mastic mix- 
ture are(*): 


Asphalt 12% by weight 
Asbestos 1% by weight 
Sand 63% by weight 
Limedust 24% by weight 


The materials are blended and thor- 
oughly mixed to secure a density of 
approximately 135 lb. per cu. ft. 

For our installation, the pipe was 
treated on the site by shotblasting. 


This action cleaned the pipe and also 
roughened it to improve the bond. 
Immediately after shotblasting, the 
pipe was heated to between 110° and 
160° F and a coating of asphalt pri- 
mer was applied. The dense mastic 
was then extruded onto the pipe 
through a rotating nozzle that pro- 
duced a seamless coating 14 in. thick. 
The mastic was then sprayed with 
whitewash in order to overcome stick- 
iness. Approximately 8 in. of each 
end of the pipe was left bare to facili- 
tate welding. In cases where a bend 
was required, the pipe was bent after 
being coated. In some cases the coat- 
ing required slight repair after bend- 
ing, but in most cases the pipe could 
be bent to form 90-degree bends, hav- 
ing 30 ft. radius, without injury to 
the coating. 


After the pipe was welded, the 
joints were coated with primer, and 
a steel field-joint form was clamped 
over the coated pipe at each end, 
with the center leaves of the form 
open to receive the coating material. 
Hot Somastic was poured into the 
open mold and tamped down around 
and under the pipe. The adjustable 
leaves of the form were then drawn 
together, compressing the material 
against the pipe. The steel form is 
so designed that the field joint mastic 
overlaps the existing coating at each 
end of the joint creating a monolithic- 
type of seal. The field joint is actual- 
ly 114 times the thickness of the exist- 
ing coating throughout the pipe sec- 
tion. 

The Somastic coating after approxi- 
mately 6 months’ service has an aver- 
age resistance to ground of 500,000 
ohms per lineal foot("). Measuring» 
stations are provided at every man- 
hole where checks may be made of 
the potential drop over 50 ft. of pipe 
and of the voltage to earth and to 
other structures. While these stations 
were intended to serve principally as 
a ready means of checking for stray 
currents, it is hoped to employ them 
also. in a method that is being de- 
veloped for detecting local corroded 
areas on the pipe, should they oc- 


cur(’). 
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Post-war 


NOTES and 
NOTIONS 


By STANLEY JENKS 


Advertising 


The basic reason we sell gas appliances is to promote 
the use of gas service. Righto. 

Then, every time a plumber dealer, a hardware store, 
department store or a specialty appliance store adver- 
tises a gas appliance, modern gas service is being adver- 
tised and promoted. 

Should this independent outlet be encouraged to do 
a rip-snorting business in gas appliances (assuming they 
measure up to standard) or should every such advertise- 
ment be greeted as a red rag waved at a snorting bull? 
The gas company commission salesmen are doing the 
snorting. 

That’s the local problem in a nutshell. Open up the 
field, confine gas company appliance selling to maintain- 
ing quality standards and pioneering those new uses for 
gas where the margin won’t cover the promotional ex- 
pense and a substantial merchandising profit, and I am 
sure the post war distribution bottleneck will be pretty 
readily solved. 


Distribution 


There are some—they have told me so—who question 
my wisdom in diving off the deep end so often on the 
subject of postwar dealer relations. I am labelled a 
visionary, an arm chair star gazer, and one of my old 
utility friends didn’t even hesitate to label me a crackpot 
on the subject. Maybe so, but I stick to my guns. I know 
I am right. 

This gas industry of ours has all the manufacturing 
capacity it can use for producing gas appliances. The 
postwar market for gas ranges, automatic water heaters, 
refrigerators, space heaters and air conditioners, as de- 
fined at French Lick, can and will be filled by our 
manufacturers, if and when the distribution bottleneck 
is opened up. Any gas company that feels it can tackle 
this job alone, in the face of the fuel competition im- 
pending, and can do it by plans that exclude all worth- 
while manufacturers and their independent dealers, is 
doing the pipe-dreaming, and not I. , 

The job will be done, if it is done, by specialists. 
Profits create specialists. Most of our pre-war dealer 
cooperative plans flopped because the gas company in 
too many instances insisted on doing most of the selling 
and then charging the dealer for services rendered. The 
end result was dealer apathy—money for jam—but none 
of the training and experience necessary to make him a 
thoroughly qualified self-starting, self-operating gas ap- 
pliance sales specialist. 
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Future Rates 


Commenting in April on the future of the manufac- 
tured gas industry, I quoted a guest editorial written by 
G. A. Neal, president of the Sioux City Gas and Electric 
Co. At that time (1938) Mr. Neal felt that after the 
average customer had spent $3.00 a month for gas 
service, it needed bargain rates to get his further busi- 
ness. Talking of manufactured gas, Mr. Neal stated “the 
retail price should not exceed three times production 
cost per M. for any use over 2000 cu. ft. per month, 
and above 10,000 cu. ft. per month the retail price 
should not exceed two times the production cost.” I 
wondered if Mr. Neal still felt the same way. He does! 

“Tl have no reason to change my original statement 
of several years ago” he writes me. “If there is any 
solution of the manufactured gas business, it lies in 
more and more volume. I think the average distribution 
system can be made to carry 10 times as much gas by 
spending an amount equal to about 5% of the dis- 
tribution investment. The principal costs of added busi- 
ness, therefore, will be due to the cost of manufacturing 
plant plus production cost.” 


It’s a good postwar angle to study. 


Tomorrow's Home 


Probably you have seen a copy of the study “Family 
Behavior, Attitudes and Possessions,” made by the John 
B. Pierce Foundation, New York. It is really a survey 
of the intimate family habits of two groups, the first 
living in apartments, with incomes from $2000-$3000 
annually, and the other group living in houses, with 
incomes ranging from $3000-$4500. The idea was to 
find out how these people live, in order that the home 
of tomorrow could be better designed to meet their needs. 
The gas industry is definitely interested. 

Much of the material dug up is interesting, but ir- 
relevant. For example, I cannot see a utility sales 
executive revising his sales policies because the study 
shows that in the good old summertime 70.3% of the 
wives sleep in nightgowns, 24.0% in pajamas, 5.0% in 
the nude, and 0.7% in shorts. But clothing manufac- 
turers and burglars might get some ideas. 


It is the kitchen with which we are primarily con- 
cerned. Incidentally, some of the women surveyed re- 
ported they used the kitchen as a supplementary dress- 
ing room. Maybe that is one reason why most of them 
stated they would like larger kitchens, even at the sacri- 
fice of convenience. 

About the same time, the New York Times ran a fea- 
ture story on the same theme, but the story itself was 
one of those eye-popping, open-sesame scripts, which 
offered an electronic substitute eventually for every house- 
keeping ache and pain. The lady-author was definitely 
dazzled. It read as though she was just back from a 
date with a radar expert. She passed up nothing in the 
dream book, even the thermo-couple skewer, which will 
shut off the juice when the roast is cooked. It would be 
all very alarming if human nature were what it isn’t. 

Mr. Edmunds Dunlap, president of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, American Institute of Architects, commenting 
on the John B. Pierce Foundation study, had this to say: 
“When people still use bathtubs for potatoes and coal, 
they’re not going overboard for remote control.” 


Which seems a succinctly sensible sum-up of the 
situation. 
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HE heads of 150 gas appliance 
firms were the guests of Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co. at a recent dinner 
meeting at the Astor Hotel. Henry 
Dropp, sales manager of the gas com- 
pany, who welcomed the gathering, 


had arranged an instructive meeting | 


which gave the interested business 
men a “down to earth” picture of 
what might be expected of gas and 
gas appliances when manufacturing 
restrictions are removed. 


B. T. Franck, vice president of the 
company, discussed the possibilities of 
a psychological let-down of the buy- 
ing public, which, after being fed 
stories of “dream merchandise,” is 
asked to buy a product greatly re- 
sembling that which he saw adver- 
tised before the war. He said, “In 
that market (postwar) good appli- 
ances, perhaps even better ones than 
those of pre-war vintage, may go 
begging for purchasers. One of the 
purposes of the meeting is to take 
stock of this situation.” He continued 
by indicating that it might be well 
to listen to men of sound judgment 
and experience after reading the bally- 
hoo of day dreamers and wishful 
thinkers. 

Bruno Rahn, president of the com- 
pany, reminisced on the history of 
the gas company with relation to past 
wars and also on the precedence of 
gas service over other utilities in the 
srowing city of Milwaukee. He said, 
“T hope you will excuse me if I point 
with pride to the fact that our Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co. is serving our 
country during this war as it was 
during three of the country’s five pre- 
vious wars. Our company was almost 
13 years old when the country was 
split by the Civil War. 


“The first plant was a pigmy by 
present day standards. The total ca- 
pacity was 40,000 cu. ft. a day. To- 
day, one thousand times that volume 
is required on a very cold day. The 
gas holder had a capacity of 75,000 
cu. ft. Today’s storage as represented 
by the gas holders at 25th and St. 
Paul Avenue is almost 300 times as 
large.” 


Merchandising Outlook 


Mr. Rahn continued by stating that 
the peace time merchandising future 
appeared very promising. This state- 
ment he based on the pent-up demand 
for quality household appilances, plus 
the would-be purchasers reactions to 
rumors that “pre-war” appliances 
might be available here or there. He 
said, “Ever since Pearl Harbor auto- 
matic gas apliances have compiled a 
record of dependable performance, 
which has never been equaled.” He 
went on by advising his audience that 
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Stove Co. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Meets Its Dealers 


the knowledge of materials and con- turn depends upon intelligently plan- 


struction gained by gas apliance manu- 
facturers doing war work would re- 
bound to the benefit of the gas ap- 
pliance’ purchasers after the war. 


Natural gas, too, was predicted as 
another postwar reality for this com- 
munity. Mr. Rahn said, “I feel posi- 
tive that the opposition to natural gas 
will earn a fate identical with that 
of the opposition to canals, railroads, 
automobiles and radios.” He conclud- 
ed with the hope that the company 
could again give dealers in gas appli- 
ances active support during the com- 
ing peace time. 


Louis Ruthenburg, president of Ser- 
vel, Inc., advanced the thought that 
the possibility of a partial reconver- 
sion to consumer production might 
be nearer than some people expect. 
He said that in less than two years of 
capacity production the industries of 
the United States have produced 
enough war materials to fill the lines 
of supply and the reservoir which 
were virtually empty at the time of 
the Pearl Harbor disaster. More than 
50% of our country’s industrial ca- 
pacity is‘: now engaged in war pro- 
duction, but we cannot long continue 
to utilize this enormous capacity mere- 
ly to replace usage of war materials. 
Cut-backs and cancellations already 
are becoming generally evident. How- 
ever, the time at which gas appliances 
will again be available in volume 
cannot now be accurately forecast. 

He stated further that the vitally 
important postwar job will be the 
selling job. As a result of war produc- 
tion we have enormously expanded 
productive facilities. A high level of 
employment is the prime requisite for 
social stability and preservation of 
the American way of life. Satisfactory 
employment must be supported by 
great production, and production in 


ned, aggressive selling. A selling job 
without precedent is, therefore, re- 
quired, and this job must be preceded 
by intensive research and bold, in- 
telligent planning. Business manage- 
ment must take the aggressive initia- 
tive in bringing about a new order of 
cooperative selling. 


Manufacturer Presents Views 


John Fry, president of the Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Co. presented the 
view-point of the gas range manufac- 
turer with relation to government 
orders, resertictions, etc. as they now 
apply together with the thinking go- 
ing on in Washington with reference 
to gas range manufacturing, when and 
if material is released for civilian pro- 
duction. In his opinion no civilian 
gas range production can be expected 
until the government knows definitely 
what the overall war materiel replace- 
ment demand will be. This, he said, 
cannot be determined with any de- 
gree of accuracy until the European 
invasion is well under way. Mr. Fry 
concluded by stating that he was 
quite certain that the first new gas 
range models would be very much 
like those sold just before manufac- 
turing was stopped. 


An enlightening movie of Axis war- 
time production concluded the pro- 
sram. This showing gave the specta- 
tors something to think about, especi- 
ally those whose wishful thinking see 
United Nations victory in the very 
near future. That enemy production 
is also on a high level was clearly 
depicted and, summarizing all of the 
report contained in the various scenes 
shown, one just had to decide that 
there is still plenty of work and fight- 
ing to be done before civilian life 
“as usual” or anything like it, will 
return. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Natural Gas Department Faces Big Task 


UNNING the gamut from broad 

discussion of future industry pol- 
icy to investigations into the finer 
points of the technical problems of 
natural gas storage and transmission, 
the papers presented before the first 
spring conference of AGA’s new Nat- 
ural Gas Department at French Lick, 
Ind., on May 11, 12, and 13 gave 
350 utility and appliance and equip- 
ment executives a comprehensive view 
of the gas industry as it is today and 
as the forces of government and com- 
petition may shape it tomorrow. 


Lead off speaker at the opening 
general session, presided over by 
Natural Gas Department Chairman 
J. French Robinson, was Alexander 
Forward, managing director, AGA, 
who summarized the progress of the 
Association and stressed the important 
part that the new natural gas depart- 
ment will play in the trying days 
ahead. 

The opportunities and responsibil- 
ities of the new Natural Gas Depart- 
ment both in working in close har- 
mony with the manufactured gas seg- 
ment of the industry and in taking 
a realistic view toward the coming 
competitive situation were outlined 
by AGA President Ernest R. Acker. 
As a first step towards meeting the 
competitive problem a committee was 
appointed to coordinate the promo- 
tional activities of the industry in- 
cluding national advertising and long 
range research. 

R. E. Wertz, past chairman of the 
Natural Gas Department, in present- 
ing his thought-provoking paper on 
the freedom of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce said: 


«  .. it should be clear that several 
vital problems are at the threshold of the 
natural gas industry. We must anticipate 
that there will be increased opposition 
to the exportation of gas by the major 
producing states. While a statute pro- 
hibiting exportation may not be consti- 
tutional, other methods of accomplishing 
the same end will be attempted, such as 
taxation or collaboration with the Federal 
Power Commission to prevent the issuance 
of a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. We must also anticipate that 
attempts will be made to prevent the 
utilization of gas for what are considered 
to be uneconomic uses. 

“Tt is assumed that most of these issues 
will be weighed and resolved in the scales 
of public interest. It would be gross 
negligence on the part of the natural gas 
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industry if it did not take a prominent 
part in assembling the necessary facts 
to be weighed. In the light of experience 
and knowledge, who is better qualified 
to testify? 

“Fortunately, our new Natural Gas 
Department arrives upon the scene just 
in time to grapple with these problems. 
There is no other body so thoroughly 
qualified to prepare and present the in- 
dustry’s point of view.” 


Turning the attention of the dele- 
gates toward the political picture, 
Chairman Robinson in his address 
made a plea for continual and -indus- 
try wide effort towards the preserva- 
tion of the “American System,” which 
he defined as “representative self- 
government as guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution.” Stating in essence that we 
must not lose through this war the 
principles we are fighting for, Mr. 
Robinson brought out that it is the 
sacred trust of the gas business, and 
of all business, to preserve the Amer- 
ican Way for the boys we have asked 
to die. 


Speaking of industry-government 
collaboration, he said: 


“ , . . we have gained, through war, 
experience and knowledge in organizing 
the entire Petroleum Industry into a 
smoothly working, efficient, and _ highly 
responsive mechanism. The _ temporary 
coordination of oil and gas was the vol- 
untary and, therefore, effective response 
to an emergency. It was logical and 
necessary against that background. Its 
lessons will never be unlearned, nor will 
the volunteering willingness which ener- 
gized it ever be lost. 

“We delegated authority but we did not 
surrender control. That principle is the 
heart of the American system. Believe 
me, we are not taking our finger off its 
pulse! Industrial integration and coordi- 
nation will function as long as they are 
voluntary—but no longer.” 


The responsibility of management 
in the selection and training of em- 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FOR 1944-45 


Plans for the gas industry’s national 
advertising program for 1944-45 will be 
described in a promotion piece which is 
scheduled to be distributed to the gas 
industry on or about June 15th. This 
new campaign was approved at a meet- 
ing of the Committee on National Adver- 
tising held at French Lick, Ind., May 9. 


ployees was emphasized by Dr. Charles 
E. Lawall, president of West Virginia 
University. Industry in general has 
much to learn, stated Dr. Lawall, from 
the military services and war indus- 
tries where enlightened and intensive 
training methods have accomplished 
remarkable results with inexperienced 
employees in a short time. He cited 
instances where employee morale was 
elevated a thousand-fold by active 
interest and direction on the part of 
top management. Because of the prac- 
tical demands of war, institutions of 
learning are generally reappraising 
education in terms of its use value. 

At the second general meeting of 
the conference, the attention of the 
delegates was directed to some of the 
more practical aspects of natural gas 
operation. 

The first speaker, C. W. Cooper, 
vice president of Consolidated Nat- 
ural Gas Co., New York, dealt with 
the development of an installation in 
the McKamie gas field in southwestern 
Arkansas in which the hydrogen sul- 
phide removed from sour natural gas 
is converted into free sulphur. The 
gas from the 17 wells in the field has 
an average hydrogen sulfide content 
of about 4300 grains per 100 cu. ft., 
and in its natural state is completely 
unmarketable. Through the treating 
system which went into operation in 
March, the field now produces 60 
tons of molten sulphur daily in addi- 
tion to large quantities of dry, sweet 
fuel gas, butane, propane, and gaso- 
line. 

Kenneth Eilerts, physical chemist, 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, described flow 
tests on gas-condensate wells. Portable 
field laboratories are being used to 
obtain data to (1) prevent loss of 
valuable components as reservoir pres- 
sure is reduced; (2) yield technical 
information towards the planning and 
designing of efficient field tests. The 
importance of condensate fields is 
shown by the fact that there are now 
39 cycling plants in operation or un- 
der construction with a total capacity 


of 5,000,000 gals. or 120,000 bbls. 

Two other papers of general in- 
terest, “Natural Gas Cycling and its 
Significance to the Natural Gas In- 
dustry” presented by Dr. Frank H. 
Dotterweich and “Our Natural Gas 
Reserves” by Lyon F. Terry, second 
vice president, Chase National Bank, 
New York, are treated elsewhere in 
this issue (pages 25 and 26 respec- 
tively). 

The realities of war were brought 
to the delegates at an evening meeting 
by Captain E. M. Borger, American 
Field Service and president of the 
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© AGA Vic 
President J 
French Robinsoy 
(right) who 
serves also as 
chairman of the 


® AGAEM’s new officers: Treasurer John Van Norden, trea- 4a ; a ) heat i De 


surer, American Meter Co.; Vice President D. P. O'Keefe, [~  f a ateant ta)t 
president, O'Keefe and Merritt; President Lyle C. Harvey, &. j } “ ah ate al 
president, Bryant Heater Co.; Vice President John L. Robert- “a “+h Elliott T ” 
shaw, president, Robertshaw Thermostat Co. ' ee hein ae 
ee 0a Jor, Washington 
. ? editor of GAS 


® New Presidents 
Clarence W. Goris 
(above) of the Indiana 
Gas Association and 
i Charles K. Steinmetz, 
(right) Pennsylvania 
Gas Association. 


®@ Indiana Gas Association leaders Paul A. McLeod, secretary-trea- 
surer; Program Committee Chairman C. V. Sorenson; Retiring 
President Guy T. Henry, snapped at the Association’s Indianapolis 
meeting in May. 


® Among the delegates to AGA’s Natural Gas 
Department meeting at French Lick, Ind. in May 
were J. A. Thompson, vice president, Belmont 
Quadrangle Drilling Corp., Bradford, Pa; C. J. 
Shuttleworth, assistant treasurer, Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp.; George W. McKinley, engineer, Hope 
Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.; M. C. Mad- 
sen, chief engineer, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha; Charles F. Turner, chief chemist, The 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland. 


® At the Pacific Coast Gas Association's Industry Development Meet- 
ing in Portland, Ore: N. Henry Gellert. president, Seattle Gas Co.; 
R. G. Barnett. vice president and general manager, Portland Gas and 
Coke Co.: PCGA vice president O. R. Doerr, general sales manager, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co.;H. L. Masser, chairman, PCGA Gas In- 
dustry Development Committee and executive vice president, South- 
ern California Gas Co. 


Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
who -had just returned from 16 months 
of forward ambulance work with the 


British Eighth Army in Libya, Tu- 


nisia, and Italy. 


To comment at any length on the 
many excellent technical papers pre- 
sented before the sessions on gas 
storage and long distance transmis- 
sion, led respectively by Mr. Robin- 


son and Robert W. Hendee, would re- 


quire much more paper than WPB 
allows. Suffice it to say that to the 


specialists in attendance at the con- 


ference they were of great interest 


and value. 


NEGA Sales Managers Meet 


The New England Gas Association’s 
sales managers met jointly this year 
with the company managers on June 9 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston. 

The meeting covered the Postwar 
Planning Report No. 4, “Economics 
of Sales—Manufactured Gas.” (See 
page 23). 

John J. Quinn, general sales man- 
ager, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
and past president, NEGA, gave in- 
troductory comments regarding the 
report. Charles H. O’Donnell, super- 
intendent, development division, Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co., spoke on 
“Evaluating New Business Efforts,” 
and Hall M. Henry, president, NEGA, 
discussed “Study of Salesman Power.” 

At the joint luncheon, Roy E. 
Wright, director, gas sales, Negea 
Service Corp., had as his subject, 
“Evaluation of Home Service;” and 
Hazel R. Cheever, chairman, NEGA 
Home Service Group, chose “NEGA 
Home Service Program.” 

At the continuation of the morning 
conference J. P. Leinroth, general 
industrial fuel representative, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., spoke on 
“Revenue Life of Appliances;” R. E. 
Ginna, assistant to president, Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric Corp., on “Mini- 
mum New Business Expenses to Hold 
Revenues;” and Mr. Henry on “Ef- 
fects of Aggressive New Business FEf- 
forts.” 


Mid-West Meetings Planned 


The Mid-West Gas _ Association’s 
one-day sectional meetings proved to 
be so popular last year, plans have 
been made to continue them again 
this year on. the following schedule: 

June 16, Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, 
Minn.; September, Omaha, Neb.; No- 
vember, Minneapolis, Minn.; Febru- 
ary, 1945, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The committee in charge of the St. 
Paul meeting will be Ralph H. 
Meserve, Northern States Power Co., 
St. Paul, and George B. Johnson, 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 
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AGAEM Stresses Utility-Manufacturer Unity 


ee within the organization 
as well as harmony in its relation- 
ships with the utility industry, was 
an outstanding attribute of the delib- 
erations of the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manufac- 
turers whose members assembled near- 
ly 200 strong for their annual meet- 
ing in Chicago on May 8 and 9. Con- 
tinuing its own organizational new 
deal, Frank Hoenigmann’s nominating 
committee advanced a slate proposing 
the following officers for the coming 
year, all of whom were elected by 
unamimous acclaim: president, Lyle C. 
Harvey, president of the Bryant Heater 
Co.; vice presidents, D. P. O’Keefe, 
president of O’Keefe and Merritt and 
John L. Robertshaw, president of the 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co.; treasurer, 
John Van Norden, treasurer, Ameri- 
can Meter Co. 


With routine presidential remarks 
and words of welcome taken care of, 
the balance of the open session for 
the first day of the meeting was gen- 
erally devoted to hearing representa- 
tives of the American Gas Associ- 
ation describe the postwar planning, 
program and research committee work 
of that organization. 


Ernest R. Acker, AGA president 
sounded the keynote of the meeting 
as far as utility interest in AGAEM 
deliberations were concerned when he 
said in effect that the fortunes of gas 
companies and gas appliance manu- 
facturers are tied together. He also 
warned manufacturers that their fu- 
ture depends on the future of the 
utilities. Various AGA sponsored proj- 


CALENDAR 
June 


Mid-West Gas Association, lst of four 
one-day sectional meetings—Hotel Lowry, 
St. Paul, Minn., June 16. 


AGA Conference on the Operation of 
Public Utility Motor Vehicles—Hotel Belle- 
vue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa., June 27. 


July 


Metropolitan Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Council—Union, N. J., July 28. 


September 


Mid-West Gas Association, 2nd of four 
one-day sectional meetings—Omaha, Neb. 

Pacific Coast Gas Association, Annual 
Meeting—Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Sept. 13-14. 


November 


Mid-West Gas Association, 3rd of four 
one-day sectional meetings—Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

American Petroleum Institute—Stevens 


Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 13-16. 


ects over the past two years have 
given ample indication of the im- 
portance that the utilities attach to 
the design and efficiency of gas ap- 
pliances as load builders and load 
retainers for the postwar era. Inves- 
tigations on a national scale have been 
undertaken to ascertain customer pref- 
erences in various types of gas ranges; 
laboratory research is deeply involved 
in attempting to create new and ad- 
vanced conceptions of gas combustion 
in domestic appliances and a coordin- 
ated kitchen program looks to the in- 
tegration of anything architecturally 
or functionally new in kitchen design 
with suitable gas appliances. 

From the remarks of Mr: Acker, as 
well as those of other AGA repre- 
sentatives, Alexander Forward, man- 
aging director, Everett J. Boothby of 
the Washington Gas Light Co. and 
C. V. Sorenson of the Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co., it was made 
amply evident that the utilities expect 
manufacturers to: take up the find- 
ings that are available on customer 
preference, and style appliances in 
conformity with them; start in where 
the AGA laboratory research on com- 
bustion methods leave off and work 
toward improvements particularly in 
burner and automatic ignition design; 
and set aside much greater sums for 
sales promotion and advertising in an 
endeavor to bring the gas presentation 
into the same class with electricity. 

The utilities, on the other hand, 
are prepared to measure up to newer 
and more exacting standards of their 
own, if the advice of their industry 
leaders are heeded. They will support 
manufacturers who support industry 
programs; they will gamble on prom- 
ising new developments even though 
an element of commercial risk may 
be involved; and they will not con- 
tinue to make price the major criterion 
in placing appliance orders. 

The immediate situation as far as 
manufacturers are concerned was dis- 
cussed in remarks by retiring presi- 
dent Willard F. Rockwell, Henry H. 
Morse, chairman of the industrial pub- 
licity committee and Frank H. Ad- 
ams chairman of the postwar planning 
committee. Colonel Rockwell sees a 
gradual resumption of civilian produc- 
tion in inconspicuous projects that 
will not call down the condemnation 
of army or navy officials interested in 
keeping -up the illusion of scarcity. 
Mr. Morse favors continued OPA 
price controls, but believes the law 
should be rewritten in a manner strict- 
ly delimiting the agencies’ jurisdiction 
and keeping it out of the field of 
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Long after the first low cost has been forgotten, a Humphrey 
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profit control which it seems anxious 
to invade on the slightest provocation. 

Frank B. Boice, a director of the 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association 
and an official of the Shell Oil Co., 
spoke on the future of the LP-Gas 
industry in the closing general session 
of the meeting. Mr. Boice, who has 
a background of experience in LP- 
Gas that is practically as old as the 
industry itself, is of the opinion that 
a big postwar expansion lies ahead in 
the field of butane and propane dis- 
tribution. Improved LP-Gas _ tech- 
niques, improved appliances, more 
dealers and increased public accept- 
ance are the four factors that presage 
this growth. There will be plenty of 
gas available, and an increase of as 
little as one cent per gallon in tank 
car prices would result in still fur- 
ther production according to Mr. 
Boice. 

In one of the numerous afternoon 
meetings that were devoted to the vari- 
ous divisions of the AGAEM it was de- 
cided to up the CP range to $20,000 
for the next six months. 

The water heater division talked 
over ambitions plans for a compre- 
hensive promotion campaign but no 
final decisions were made as to the 
exact nature of the procedure, or 
when it will start. 

H. Leigh Whitelaw, winding up his 
first year as managing director, de- 
livered a report that was regarded as 
highly satisfactory by the officials of 
the association and was well received 
by the majority of the rank and file 
of lay members. Two of the main 
planks in his platform—closer co- 
operation with AGA and returning to 
membership disgruntled companies 
who broke with the previous regime 
have both been accomplished. 


Indiana Meeting Attracts 
200 Delegates 


With their thoughts turned toward 
the future, 200 Indiana gas utility 
executives gathered at the Lincoln Ho- 
tel in Indianapolis on May 15 and 16 
for the 34th Annual Convention of 
the Indiana Gas Association. In the 
absence of President Guy T. Henry 
the opening meeting was conducted 
by President-elect Clarence W. Goris, 
vice president of the Gary Heat, Light 
and Water Co. 

Other officers who will lead the 
Association in the ensuing year are: 
vice president, Herman G. Horstman, 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Indian- 
apolis; secretary-treasurer, Paul A. 
McLeod, Public Service Co. of In- 
diana, New Castle. New directors are 
R. S. Brunner, Terre Haute Gas 
Corp.; A. E. Hatley, Central Indiana 
Gas Co.; E. E. Linburg, Richmond 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Gas Association will be held at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on Thurs- 

; day and Friday, October 5 and 6, 1944. 


AGA Meeting Set | 


Gas Corp.; and E. M. Hahn, Kokomo 
Gas and Fuel Co. 

The presidential address of Mr. 
Henry tracing the growth of the gas 
industry in Indiana revealed a 17% 
growth in sales; 15% in revenues; 
6% in customers. Industrial sales were 
up 19%; revenues 23%. He advo- 
cated the formation of a strong mer- 
chandising policy. emphasizing the 
need for finding new and: contacting 
old sales personnel and dealers. 


High point of the first session was 


the presentation by A. M. Beebee of 
the “31 Recommendations to the gas 
industry” as outlined in Postwar Plan. 
ning Report No. 3. (See page 18). 

Following the technical, account- 
ing, and sales committee-reports, the 
principal speakers at the afternoon 
session included George A. Sass of 
the Citizens Gas and Coke Utility, who 
gave the results of one year’s opera- 
tion of his company’s free appliance 
repair plan; and AGA Managing Di- 
rector Forward; John H._ Dillon, 
teacher Trainer-Distributive Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, stated that 
there is need for thought and revised 
procedure in the selection and training 
of emyployees. He stated that the 
weighted application blank, the con- 
trolled interview, job analysis, incen- 
tive compensation and Walt Disney 
cartoons will play important roles in 
rebuilding and training personnel af- 
ter the war. The objective, he said, 
should be to make every superinten- 
dent a trained trainer. 

In discussing the Servel air con- 
ditioning unit at the second day’s 
session John K. Knighton stressed its 
need as an aid to health. He stated 
that the potential market for the air 
conditioner, based on 1.000.000 new 
homes per year was 350,000, since 
35% of new home construction is 
expected to be in the $7500 or higher 
bracket. Actual plans call for the sale 
of 1 to 3 units per 1000 meters. _ 

Wallace Chamberlain, chairman of 
the Domestic Range Committee, in 
discussing the future of the CP range, 
asked for as many ranges as possible 
as soon as the war conditions would 
permit with two major improvements: 
(1) economical automatic ignition; 
(2) reduced surface temperature. 

Other morning speakers were Da- 
vid C. Slipher, vice president of Con- 
tinental Homes, Lafayette, Ind., and 
G. F. Sheely, managing director, In- 
diana Retail Hardware Association. 
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Discussing postwar business condi- 
tions, Dr. Albert Haring, professor of 
marketing, Indiana University, stated 
that the gas utilities could do much 
toward alleviating unrest among their 
employees during the turbulent ad- 
justment period ahead by a frank 
statement of policy regarding wages, 
hours, and re-employment plans. 

Walter C. Krause of McCann-Erick- 
son in discussing advertising stated 
that the preferred medium for gas 
utilities would be the newspaper, but 
that copy must be prepared with 
greater care and skill due to the 
coming intense competition for the 
consumer's dollar. 

Carl Sorby, Roper vice president, 
brought the meeting to a dramatic 
close with his presentation of the 
kitchen of the future. (See page 17). 


Florida-Georgia Meter Men 
Look to the Future 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia was held in Miami Beach, 
May 19-20. 

The theme of the program arranged 
by Bond Collins and Ted Bergman 
was “Postwar Planning.” Gas indus- 
try speakers on this subject, included: 
C. V. Sorenson, vice president North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., and 
chairman of the AGA _ residential 
section; Carl Wolf, president, At- 
lanta Gas Light Co. and chairman of 
the AGA committee on national ad- 
vertising; W. F. Rockwell, president 
of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. and 
president of Association of Gas Ap- 
pliance and Equipment Manufactu- 
rers; H. B. Pearson, president, Semet- 
Solvay Engineering Corp.; and Carl 
Sorby, vice president, George D. Roper 
Corp. 


PCGA Annual Meeting 
Set for Sept. 13 and 14 
President E. L. Payne of the Pacific 


Coast Gas Association, announced that 
the 51st Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held in Los Angeles, 
Sept. 13 and 14., at the Ambassador 
Hotel. It will be another war-time 
meeting, streamlined to essential items 
of business. 

Frank C. Packer. Payne Furnace 
and Supply Co., will be in charge of 
the arrangements. 

President Payne has appointed the 
following members to the Associa- 
tion’s General Nominating Commit- 
tee: R. S. Fuller, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., chairman: E. S. Hoyt, 
Jr., Hoyt Heater Co.; H. L. Masser, 
Southern California Gas Co.; F. R. 
Merris, Washington Gas and Electric 
Co.; D. P. O’Keefe, O’Keefe and Mer- 


ritt. 
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PCGA Industry Development 
Meeting Held in Portland 
A well balanced program of papers 
and discussions by men with view- 
points and thoughts representative of 
the entire coast featured the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association’s industry de- 
velopment conference in Portland, 
Ore., April 26-27. 

H. L. Masser of Los Angeles, chair- 
man of the committee for gas indus- 
try development and executive vice 
president of Southern California Gas 
Company, presided, in the absence of 
Association President E. L. Payne of 
Beverly Hills, Calif., unable to attend 
due to a war production schedule. 

Such subjects as the necessity for 
manufactured gas utilities to be lead- 
ers in the chemical age through by- 
product development; appliance im- 
provements—actual, planned and 
hoped for; personnel problems under 
war as well as postwar conditions; 
wartime distribution, including plastic 
pipes, were opened for discussion. 

Advertising and sales in the post- 
war period received attention, and 
free enterprise came in for great em- 
phasis as an economic factor with- 
out which the entire industry’s plans 
cannot survive. 

Setting the keynote of the confer- 
ence, the newest member of the As- 
sociation, President N. Henry Gellert 
of Seattle Gas Company crystalized 
in his paper, “The Job Ahead,” some 
thoughts, criticisms and suggestions 
that reverberated again and again 
through all sessions. (See page 15). 

At the closing session Chairman 
Masser proposed a resolution recom- 
mending that President Payne appoint 
a committee of utility executives whose 
job it will be to see that the industry’s 
wishes are not only formulated, but 
placed before the proper groups for 
immediate action. 

O. R. Doerr, vice president, read a 
message of greeting, and an expression 
from manufacturers that gases be stan- 
dardized to lower costs of appliances, 
from President Payne. 

Other speakers were E. L. Hall, vice 
president and chief engineer of Port- 
land Gas & Coke Co.; Elting Hender- 
son, manager of distribution, compres- 
sion and storage, Southern California 
Gas Company; R. J. Phillips, chair- 
man of the sales and advertising sec- 
tion and engineer of gas sales, San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co.; O. R. Doerr, 
general sales manager, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co.; W. G. Vincent, vice 
president and chief engineer, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, unable to 
attend, but whose paper was read by 
Doerr; W. R. Davis, personnel man- 
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ager, Southern California Gas Co.; 
W. M. Jacobs, chairman of the com- 
mittee on postwar appliances and gen- 
eral sales manager, Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Co.; and F. A. Allen, assist- 
ant supervisor of the AGA Testing 
Laboratories in Los Angeles. 


C. K. Steinmetz to Head 
Pennsylvania Association 


More than 300 _ representatives 
from public utility gas companies 
throughout the state, assembled May 
2nd in Philadelphia for the 36th an- 
nual meeting of the Pennsylvania Gas 
Association. 

“The Gas Industry in the Postwar 
Period” was the theme of the meeting, 
featuring a day and evening session. 


and presided over by W. G. B. Wood- 


ring, operating manager, Allentown- 


Bethlehem Gas Co. 

R. D. Calkins, Dean, School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University; Ernest R. 
Acker, president,,American Gas Asso- 
ciation; Hudson W. Reed, president, 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co.: 
H. Carl Wolf, president, The Atlanta 
Gas Light Co. and Alexander Forward, 
managing director, American Gas As- 
sociation, were featured speakers. 

President-elect C. K. Steinmetz has 
the following officers on his staff: Ist 
vice president, Louis C. Smith, Harris- 
burg; 2nd vice president, C. B. Mel- 
ton, Chambersburg: 3rd vice presi- 
dent, O. E. Benson, Easton. filling the 
unexpired term of Frank H. Trembly, 
Jr.; secretary, William Naile, Le- 
banon; treasurer, James A. Schultz, 
Reading. Members of council for a 
three year term: Andrew. J. Leib, 
Hazelton; James J. Moffatt. Pittston; 
Bernard V. Pfeiffer, Philadelphia; 
Carl A. Schlegelm, Philadelphia. 


Cooper, Weymouth Resign 


Marking the termination of a long- 
time association between them, the 
retirement of Howell C. Cooper and 
Thomas R. Weymouth as chairman 
and vice chairman respectively of the 
Main Technical and Research Com- 
mittee of the Natural Gas Department 
of the American Gas Association, was 
recently announced. 

Continuing in consulting work— 
some of it involving the war effort— 
both had retired from active business 
some years previous, and felt that 
the reorganization of the Natural Gas 
Department of the Association consti- 
tuted an opportune time for them to 
bow out of active leadership and per- 
mit younger men in the industry to 
take their place in the vital research 
activity. 


Both Mr. Cooper and Mr. Wey- 


mouth have received the Charles A. 
Munroe Award, the industry’s highest 
honor. Mr. Cooper has been credited 
with having been largely responsible 
for the respected position which the 
Main Technical and Research com- 
mittee held in scientific circles of the 
gas and related industries. 


Mr. Weymouth, upon receiving the 
Munroe award in 1941, was cited for 
his leadership as chairman of the Gas 
Measurement Subcommittee in organ- 
ized research and, also, for his long 
record of individual accomplishments. 


PCGA Personnel Meeting 


Under the sponsorship of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association, a Personnel 
Conference was held on March 29-30 
in the general office of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. Virtually all of 
of the Pacific coast gas utility com- 
panies were represented, under the 
chairmanship of R. R. Blackburn of 
Southern California Gas Co. 


Among many interesting devices to 
curtail labor turnover, several com- 
panies reported they have been using 
an “exit interview.” Those organiza- 
tions which had tried this method 
concurred in the opinion that such 
interviews not only disclose to great 
extent the reasons for employees leav- 
ing, but in some cases, employees were 
disuaded thereby from going. 


Subjects ranging from military de- 
ferments, through maintenance of dis- 
cipline in wartime and collective bar- 
gaining, to postwar plans were dis- 
cussed, with the represented com- 
panies contributing constructive ideas 
on wartime personnel problems. 


Heating Surveys and Costs 
Feature New York Meeting 


At the May 17th meeting in New 
York of the Metropolitan Heating and 
Air Conditioning Council, the following 
officers were elected: chairman, Will- 
iam J. Schmidt, Long Island Lighting 
Co., Mineola, N. Y.; vice chairman, J. J. 
Wholey, Rockland Gas Co., Spring Val. 
ley, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer Robert 
Lawder, Consolidated Edison Co., N. Y. 

It was also decided to hold a sum. 
mer conference at Union, N. J., tenta. 
tively scheduled for Friday, July 28. 
Manufacturer’s representatives would 
be invited to attened. 

The formal program consisted of a 
discussion on the various methods em. 
ployed to make house heating surveys 
and cost estimates. This discussion 
was led by Edward Gerridge, Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., and it was decided 
to appoint a committee consisting of 
three members with Gerridge as chair. 
man -to study the various methods of 
estimating used by member companies, 
with the purpose of devising a uniform 
method of surveying and estimating 
which could be adopted for use by the 
council. 
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WLB Grants Wage Raise 
To San Diego Workers 


A dispute over wage increases at 
the San Diego Gas & Electric Co. has 
been settled by the 10th Regional War 
Labor Board. 

When the Board recently approved 
five-cent an hour boosts for 40 laborers, 
increasing the pay to 80 cents an hour, 
the A.F.L. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers protested that the wage struc- 
ture had been thrown out of balance by 
failure to make corresponding raises 
in other classifications. 

The union asked for a blanket 1%. 
crease of five cents an hour for all 800 
workers under its jurisdiction. The com. 
pany, however, proposed to the Board 
that classifications receiving less than 
80 cents an hour be brought to that 
level and placed on a parity, at least, 
with the new laborers’ scale. 

In a Los Angeles hearing, the Board 
adopted the company’s suggestion, and 
authorized raises of two to five cents 
an hour for 20 janitors, junior shop 
clerks, junior storekeepers, helpers and 
plant guards. All increases are retro. 
active to Aug. 17, 1943. 

Previous demands by the union for a 
blanket raise of 8% were denied by the 
Regional Board on the grounds that 
pay increases in recent years already 
exceeded the 15% Little Steel formula. 


Water Heater Requirements 
Issued by Laboratories 


The ninth edition of the gas water 
heater approval requirements, effective 
Jan. 1, which were adopted by the 
American Standards Association, Feb. 
23, as American Standard are now avail. 
able in printed form. Copies may be 
obtained from the American Gas As. 
sociation Testing Laboratories, 1032 E. 
62nd St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Some changes in the _ construction 
features consist of the compliance of 
various commonly used accessories with 
latest American Standard listing re. 
quirements. The water heater stan. 
dards have been brought in line with 
those of other gas appliances perform. 
ance tests. For use with manufactured 
gas, the normal test pressure has been 
increased to 6 in.; there are provisions 
for tests and certification of water 
heaters for use with mixed gases; and 


provisions for testing insulated gas 
water heaters for insulation flush to 
walls. 


Canadian Utility Expands 
To Meet Increased Demand 


An increased demand for gas services, 
owing to fear of a coal shortage, is 
noted in the annual report for 1943 
of Northwestern Utilities Ltd., Edmon-.- 
ton, Alberta. As a result, the company 
found it necessary to complete dupli- 
cation of the main transmission line 
from the Viking gas fields in Alberta 
to Edmonton, to drill six new wells in 
the Kinsella field, and to expand sub. 
stantially the gas gathering and trans. 
mission facilities. The report shows net 
profit of $332,524, or $3.28 a common 
share, compared with $269,711, or $2.54 
a share in the previous year. Current 
assets appear at $547,445 and current 
liabilities $178,072 against $387,943 and 
$434,129 respectively at the end of the 
previous year. 
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People’s Gas Light and 
Coke Co.’s Division 


Street Station. 
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Peoples Gas Light Revamps Distribution Facilities 


| pew was recently “started on the 
installation of natural gas mains 
extending from Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co.’s Crawford Station, present 
terminal of one of the natural gas 
pipelines into Chicago, to three of its 
water gas producing stations; i.e., 
South and Twenty-Second St. Stations 
on the near South Side and Division 
St. Station on the near North Side. 


Upon the completion of this work 
the potential available supply of 800 
Btu. gas in the community will be 
increased by approximately 20%. The 
continued growth in the demands for 
such gas since 1939, due in part to 
the requirements of the war, has made 
this installation necessary now, rather 
than in the postwar period when its 
construction was originally scheduled. 


It will provide a supply of natural 
gas for mixing with water gas pro- 
duced at the above mentioned sta- 
tions. The actual mixing will be done 
at Throop St. Distribution Station 
(with water gas produced at the 
adjacent South and Twenty-Second 
St. Stations) and at Division St. Sta- 
tion. In addition, some of the water 
gas sets at the three production sta- 
tions will be equipped to reform nat- 
ural gas. 

Not only will this project provide a 
more comfortable margin between war- 
time peak demands for gas and the 
available daily supply, but it will also 
place the company in a favorable po- 
sition to meet the requirements of 
the postwar period when current re- 
strictions on the use of gas are re- 
moved and appliances become avail- 


able. 
The installation consists of about 10 


miles of 30-in., 24-in., and 20-in pipe- 
lines. Approval of the project and the 
acquisition of materials therefore was 
obtained from WPB late in 1943. It 
is hoped that the work will be  com- 
pleted and the installations in oper- 
ation by Fall. 


Worthington Pump Buys 
Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. 


The Worthington Pump and Machi- 
nery Corp., Harrison, N. J., has pur. 
chased the Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., according to a re. 
cent announcement made by Harry C. 
Beaver, Worthington president, and 
Walther H. Feldmann, president of 
Electric Machinery. This is the second 
important acquisition by Worthington 
within a year, the other being the 
Ransome Machinery Co., Dunellen, N.J., 
which became a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary in July, 1943. 

Electric Machinery, which was estab. 
lished in 1897, and has developed a 
world-wide business in the past 47 years, 
will continue to operate independently 
of the other Worthington activities. Its 
present executive personnel, Walther H. 
Feldmann, president; O. A. Soderstrom, 
vice president, in charge of manufac. 
turing; R. H. Olson, vice president in 
charge of sales; and Fred W. Hotch. 
kiss, secretary and treasurer, will con- 
tinue in those capacities. 


Horrigan Buys Truman 


The J. J. Horrigan Construction Co., 
Houston, Tex., pipe line construction 
contractors, have purchased the equip- 
ment of J. C. Truman Construction Co., 
El Dorado, Kan. Most of the Truman 
personnel has been added to the Hor. 
rigan staff. 

The Horrigan Co. has a contract for 
47 miles of Tennessee Gas and Trans. 
mission Co. gas line from Texas to 
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East Ohio Gas Company has recently completed the final project 
in a vast expansion program to meet the mounting gas require- 
ments of Ohio war industry. This is a 120-mile 20-inch pipe line 
which for the first time brings Texas-Kansas gas into the Ohio 
gas area, connecting at Maumee with the Panhandle Eastern line, 
from which it will take 50,000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily to meet. 
increased demand requirements. 7 

Surplus of this gas which occurs in periods of minimum de- 
mand will be repressured and pumped to storage wells by 
Robinson Station here pictured. It is powered with five 600 H. P. 
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CLARK BROS. CO., Ine. 
OLEAN, NEW YORK 
Export Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New Yerk. De- 
mestie Sales Offices and Warehouses: Tulsa, Oklia.; 
Houston, Texas; Chicago, Hil. (122 S. Michigan Ave.); 
Boston, Mass. (Park Square Bidg.); Huntington Park, 
Calif. (5715 Bicket St.). Foreign Offices: London, 
England: Avda Roque Saenz Pena, 832, Buenos Aires. 
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of CLARK ANGLES 
Power East Ohio 
Gas Company's 
New Robinson 

Station 


PANORAMA OF ROBINSON STATION 


CLARK ‘“‘Super-2-Cycle Angles.” This is a unique two-function 
station. In summer it will pump the main-line gas into under- 
ground storage. In winter its high-pressure 2-stage cylinders are 
exchanged for low pressure cylinders, and the plant becomes a 
booster station capable of handling 200,000,000 cu. ft. of gas 
daily. Being designed for both pressures, this station has many 
unusual features. 

Clark engineers have had years of experience in solving the 
world’s most complex gas compression problems, Consult with 
them about your plans. 


REAR VIEW OF COMPRESSORS 
ROBINSON STATION 
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One of the Dresser Industries 
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PERMAGLAS 


...A Feature 
that Challenges 
Comparison 


Griass is Clean. It’s sanitary. It’s the answer to your postwar 
market that will demand newer and higher standards of per- 
fection in hot water convenience, sanitation, and cleanliness. 


That’s why SMITHway Automatic Gas Water Heaters are 


lined with glass... Permaglas...a smooth, lustrous, sani- 
tary, blue glass lining permanently fused to the inside of 
)SMITHway Tanks. 


Permaglas is the modern and healthful way of heating and 
storing clean hot water—just as clean as the water you 
drink from the-tap. 


MONOQUAD CONSTRUCTION ASSURES 
FLAWLESS GLASS LINING 


The tank cylinder, the two heads, and the flue 
are individually glass lined before assembly. 
This permits minute inspection of every 
square inch of the glass-lined surfaces. When 
finally assembled by Smithwelding, the result 
is a strong, flawless tank that will give years 
— of carefree service. 

There's Only One 


Permaglas 


Write for further information and get the 
inside story on SMITHway Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters lined with Permasgilas. 


Have You Bought an Extra War Bond This Month? 
A. ©. SMITH Corporation 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Offices of: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Tulsa, Houston, Los Angeles and Seattle 


in Canada: JOHN INGLIS CO., LIMITED 


Permaglas Victory Model Heaters are available in all 
sizes in accordance with W.P.B. limitation order L-185. 


GmMitnway 


GAS WATER HEATERS 


Turner Valley Operators to Comply 
With Canadian Gas Act 


HREE large Turner Valley operators, Madison Natural 

Gas Co., British American Oil Co., and Gas and Oil 
Products, will submit plans for carrying out provisions 
of the new Natural Gas Utilities Act, passed at the recent 
legislative sitting, it was announced following a meeting at 
Calgary, Alberta, of operators and producers with the gas 
utilities board. | 

The board consists of G. M. Blackstock, K. C., who is also 
chairman of the board of public utility commissioners, and 
Dr. E. H. Boomer, of the University of Alberta staff. 

The act makes public carriers of all gas pipelines and 
other gas processing equipment except lines within a plant 
or within the limits of a municipality. It empowers the 
board to fix prices and to otherwise control the handling 
of natural gas. Principal purpose of the act is to open 
the natural gas market to all producers. 

The City of Calgary presented its views on natural gas 
conservation before the Natural Gas Utilities Board of 
Alberta at a public hearing late in May at Calgary. The 
city urged the fullest conservation of Turner Valley gas, 
and suggested as part of conservation measures that gas 
cap wells should be underproduced and residue gas marketed 
first. Instead of the present three compression systems, the 
city also advocated one system of gathering lines and com. 
pressors under one control. According to the city report, 
the marketing of residue gas first would conserve the ga~ 
in the gas cap area and would leave less gas to be returned 
to the structure. 


Home Canning Guide To Be 
Distributed by Servel 


A Victory Home Canning Guide prepared by the foods 
editors of Better Homes and Gardens for Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind.; will be made available to the public through 
gas utility companies and by a free radio offer. 

The radio offer will be made Saturday morning, June 17, 
on Servel’s radio program, “Fashions in Rations’” at 11:30 
a.m. EWT. The offer will be repeated on the program 
of June 24, at which time Miss Myrna Johnston, associate 
editor of Better Homes and Gardens, will be the guest 
speaker talking on foods and home canning. 

Gas utility companies have recently received announce. 
ment of the publication of this book, and it will be meade 
available immediately to them for diztribution to their 
customers. 

The new canning guide is being published as a sequel 
to the Better Homes and Gardens’ Victory Garden Guide 
which was distributed in part by Servel during March. At 
the time the Victory Garden Guide was published more 
than 100,000 copies were ordered by gas companies and 
the radio audience. To be able to properly supply the needs 
of the Home Canning Guide, Servel has had more than 200,-. 
000 copies printed. 


Houston Natural Increases Well Holdings 


Anticipating a heavy postwar domestic customer demand 
in the fast-growing towns in its system, Houston Natural 
Gas has taken another step toward enabling itself to supply 
fuel by purchasing a second gas lease in the Clara Driscoll 
field in Nueces County. 

According to Hillard’ W. Carey, company production en- 
gineer, Houston is thus preparing not alone for the im. 
mediate postwar period, but for the longer-term industrial 
era which is expected to result from the establishment 
of industries attracted to the Texas Gulf Coast region. 

This purchase brings the number of producing gas wells 
in that multiple sand.field owned by the company to four. 
Another well, purchased in October 1939, is located near 
Port Lavaca. 


Purdue Reports on Coal Hydrogenation 


Purdue University has just published Report No. 1 on 
“The Hydrogenation of Coal at High Temperatures,” by J. L. 
Bray, head, School of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer. 
ing and R. E. Howard, instructor in chemical engineering 
and assistant in the Engineering Experiment Station. Cov. 
ering investigations sponsored by the Indiana Gas Associa. 
tion, his report is the first of a series dealing with this 
subject and refers specifically to Indiana coal. 
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Poriable “‘beil-hole’” which has been successfully tested in the 
Baton Rouge district of United Gas Pipeline Co. 


Portable Bell-Hole 


Developed and built by V. E. TURNER, section foreman, United Gas 
Pipeline Co., Shreveport, La. 


PORTABLE “bell-hole” which greatly facilitates 
the repairing of leaks in water and marshy areas has 
been successfully tested in the Baton Rouge district. 

In this district, where much of our pipe line traverses 
marsh and bayou country, “easy digging” and the con- 
ventional type of “bell-hole” are out of the question. Cof- 
fer dams usually are not feasible due to the transpor- 
tation facilities limited to pirogue and marsh buggy. 

Breaks occur in pipe lines occasionally whether the 
line runs through hills or swampland, and_ necessity 
prompted pipe liners to tinker with an idea that has 
finally borne fruit. The resulting contraption, in effect 
a portable “bell-hole,” is called a “bath tub” by the men 
who built and developed it. 

The tub is constructed of wood and is built in two 
sections for handling and installing. The bottom section 
dips into the water to be slipped under the pipe with an 
under-swinging, rolling motion. 

Th top or wall section is then bolted in place and 
water bailed or pumped out, leaving a clean, dry space 
in which to proceed with repairs. 

It was made of heavy canvas, over a skeleton frame 
of wood ribbing on the order of a canvas canoe. In tests 
water pressure proved too great for the canvas tub, but 
practicability of the idea was demonstrated and con- 
struction of the all-wood tub followed. 

George A. Ward, foreman, and the Houma section 
crew recently used the tub to repair a leak on the Lirette- 
Mobile 16-in. line, and H. F. Carr, Baton Rouge district 
manager, said its use was entirely satisfactory for the 
operation. 

According to Mr. Carr, the tub remains dry, permitting 
complete repairs in a minimum length of time. Without 
the tub arrangement it would be necessary in some loca- 
tions to shut the line down and raise the pipe for repairs. 


New Draft Rules Affecting Utilities Issued 


Men between 18 and 25 employed by public utilities are 
not eligible for draft deferment, according to draft regula- 
tions issued in May. Utilities may seek deferrment for 
employees between 26 and 29, subject to the action of local 
boards, with preference given to fathers. Deferment of 
men between 30 and 38 will probably be automatic for the 
remainder of the year. 
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PEOPLE 


® Emery D. Sherwin, former general 
superintendent of the San Diego Gas 
& Electric Co., has been elected a direc. 
tor and vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
operations, suc. 
ceeding the late 
H. R. Peckham, 
who died May 13. 
He was first em. 
ployed by the San 
Diego utility in 
1915. 

After World War 
I, in which he serv. 
ed as a first lieu. 
terant in the en. 
gineer corps, Sher. 
win returned to 
the company as a surveyor. In 1923 
he was made assistant superintendent 
of the electric distribution department, 
and the following year was promoted to 
assistant superintendent of the electric 
production department, a post he held 
until 1930, when he became assistant 
to the general superintendent. 

When the San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co. was separated from the Standard 
Gas & Electric System, Sherwin was 
advanced to general superintendent. 


E. D. Sherwin 


@ President Sutherland Dows of the 
Iowa Electric Light and Power Co., 
recently announced the promotion of 
two executives of long standing: C. S. 
Woodward elected to the office of vice 
president, continuing also as secretary, 
and Hugh White elected treasurer of 
the company. Two new members were 
appointed to the board of directors: 
S. E. Coquillette and William C. Craw- 
ford. 


® Harry McLain, recently auditor of 
disbursements for Jersey Central Power 
and Light Co., has been elected to the 
office of assistant treasurer. 


® Resignation of David L. Edelmuth as 
vice president and sales manager of the 
Grand Home Appliance Co., effective 
last June ist, has been announced by 
President James Mitchell. 


® Retirement on June 1, of Harry L. 
Phelps, assistant treasurer of the South. 
ern California Gas Co., after 43 years 
of service, and the appointment of 
Arthur E, Mason as his successor, has 
been announced by President F. S&S. 
Wade. Mr. Mason has been with the 
company since 1917, holding the position 
of chief clerk since 1937. 


STREAMLINERS are a symbol of American progress. 


HOT WATER, like streamlining, has become an accepted part of the American 


Way of Life. 


WATER HEATER CONTROLS, the silent servants of gas appliances, have made it pos- 
sible to have the comfort of hot water whenever it is needed. 


DOMESTIC regards the nation-wide approval of its products as proof of their 


economy, safety and dependability. 
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@ Marking the sixth 2-year term in that 
capacity, Major T. J. Strickler, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Kansas City Gas Co., has been unani. 
mously re-elected to the board of direc. 
tors of the chamber of commerce of 
the United States, 


© S. B. Irelan, elected president of the 
Cities Service Gas Co. at Bartlesville, 
Okla., on April 
17th, has been con. 
nected with the 
company and its 
subsidiaries in vari- 
ous capacities for 
the past 35 years. 

Upon graduation 
from the Engineer. 
ing Department of 
Purdue University 
in 1909, he went to 
Denver, Colo., and 
enrolled in the 
Cadet Engineering 
Training School of 
the Denver Gas and Electric Co. After 
completion of this training school course. 
Mr. Irelan was made secretary and 
treasurer of the Fremont Gas and 
Electric in Fremont, Neb. 

At the time of his election as presi- 
dent of Cities Service, he was serving 
as vice president of Electric Advisers, 
Inc., in charge of original costs, rates, 
and valuation studies. During his many 
years association with Cities Service 
and its subsidiaries he has held the 
positions of vice president and general 
manager of the Bartlesville Gas, Elec. 
tric, & St. Ry. Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
the City Light & Traction Co., Sedalia, 
Mo., the Montgomery Light and Water 
Power Co., Montgomery, Ala., and the 
St. Joseph Ry., Lt., Ht. & Power Co., 
St. Joseph. 

Mr. Irelan has had broad experience 
in the engineering, operating, financing 
and management of gas and electric 
companies. At one time he was presi. 
dent of the Southeastern geographic 
section of the National Electric Light 
Association and also the Midwest geo. 
graphic section. 


S. B. Irelan 


@ Heading the newly-merged Food and 
Household equipment editorial depart. 
ments of McCall’s Magazine, is Eliza. 
beth Sweeney, appointed director. 


© Appointment of five new managers 
in the ArkLaTex area, is announced by 
D. W. Harris, vice president of the Ar. 
kansas Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport: 
Earl Clifton is now manager in Hope, 
Ark., succeeding the late W. B. Steffey. 
Other transfers: Carlos Shell, from Gil. 
mer, Texas to Pittsburg, Texas, suc. 
ceeding Mr. Clifton; J. H. Knowles to 
Gilmer; Alton Bradley, former acting 
agent at Mt. Pleasant, Texas, to Ber- 
nice, La. J. S. Ripley has been named 
acting manager at Nashville, Texas, re. 
placing inductee B. L. Cearley. 


e@ N. B. Lantz, formerly industrial gas 
engineer with the Public Service Co. of 
Indiana has been appointed manager, 
Standard Equipment Division of the 
Dempsey Industrial Furnace Corp., with 
headquarters at Mill River Lane, Spring. 
field, Mass. In his new capacity he will 
head up the company’s enlarged pro. 
gram for applied research and develop- 
ment of equipment for the utilization 
of industrial gas. 
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® George R. Conover was elected vice 
president in charge of personnel and 
public relations of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co., at a meeting of the board 
of directors held April 25. 


A registered electrical engineer, Mr. 
Conover spent 10 years with the Pub. 
lic Service Electric and Gas Co. of New 
Jersey before coming to this city in 
1929 to become managing director of 
The Electrical Association of Philadel. 
phia. In 1939, he was made manager 
of public relations of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. In 1942, when the electric 
company’s public relations and person. 
nel departments were combined, he was 
appointed manager of the new depart. 
ment. He held that position at the time 
of his latest appointment. 


© S. B. Severson was honored at a din. 
ner party attended by 34 of his ex. 
ecutive and supervisory associates in 
Buffalo, on the occasion of his 20th 
year of service as vice president and 
general manager of the Dominion Nat. 
ural Gas Co., Ltd. and Republic Light, 
Heat & Power Co., Inc. 


The many problems with which he 
has been faced in the two decades, 
including great electric competition and 
the rendering of gas service under many 
adverse conditions, were subjects of 
congratulations tendered Mr. Severson. 

The Dominion Natural Gas & Re. 
public Light, Heat and Power have 
been lauded for leadership in “employee 
selling,” development of house heating 
sales programs, and for the National 
Best Performance Award in 1941 for 
CP gas range selling. 

Mr. Severson is also vice president 
and director of five additional gas com. 
panies operating in the vicinity of Ham. 
ilton, Ontario, Canada. 


e John D. Killoren, was recently ap- 
pointed Director of Safety and Employ- 
ment of The Laclede Gas Light Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding John J. Bar- 
ada. 

Mr. Killoren has served Laclede as 
statistical clerk (1917), chief voucher 
clerk (1918), statistician from 1924 to 
1930. He became chief clerk of the audit- 
ing department in 1938, remaining in 
that position until his present promo. 
tion. 


® Appointment of George M. Cunning- 
ham, chief geologist of Standard of 
California, as general manager of ex. 
ploration was announced recently by 
Vice President R. C. Stoner. 

Cunningham succeeds Ernest G. Law. 
son, recently elected president of Pa- 
cific Public Service Co., a Standard 
affiliate. 

Moving up to replace Cunningham as 
chief geologist is Dr. William S. W. 
Kew, formerly the company’s district 
geologist in Los Angeles. 

A graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Cunningham has been with 
Standard since 1921. 

Kew holds a Ph. D. in geology from 
the University of California. He was 
with the United States Geological Sur. 
vey for several years before he joined 
Standard in 1925. 


® Alexander Macomber has been named 
head of the Fuel and Allocations Di. 
visions of the Office of War Utilities. 
He is also chief of the Manufactured 
Gas division of OWU, in which capacity 
ne will continue to serve. Macomber 
went to the WBP staff in September, 
1942, from his consulting engineering 
firm in Boston—Macomber and West. 


@ E. H. Rohrer has been appointed gas 
engineer by B. C. Electric Railway Co. 
at Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Rohrer will 
succeed John Keillor, who recently re. 
tired from this post after 27 years with 
the company. Mr. Rohrer comes from 
the Montreal Coke and Mfg. Co. and 
will assume full charge of the B. C. 
Electric Co.’s gas department. 
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©® R. L. Morton, veteran executive of 
Cities Service Oil Co. and subsidiaries, 
has been elected vice-president, treas. 
urer and director of the company, it 
was announced May 17 by President 
S. B. Irelan. 


® Arthur Anderson of Walla Walla, 
Wash., has been named general man. 
ager to succeed Howard M. Thomas, 
who retired as president and general 
manager of Northwest Cities Gas Co., 
of Walla Walla, it was recently an. 
nounced. Thomas will continue as a 
director. He was associated with the 
Portland Gas & Coke Co. and Pacific 
Power & Light, before organizing 
Northwest Cities Gas Co. 


Carboseal Anti-Leak 


Gas company superintendent reports, 
“evermounting beneficial results.” 


GAS company changed over 

.& from the distribution of wet 
manufactured gas to dry gas and 
later discovered considerable leak- 
age in the bell-and-spigot joints of 
its gas mains. To stop the leaks, 
the joints in part of the system were 


The 


company later excavated through 


recaulked ... without success. 


pavement on this part of the sys- 
tem... an expensive job... and 


clamped the joints. 


On another part of the system 
the company superintendent then 
experimented with CARBOSEAL 
Anti-Leak, a liquid that swells the 
joint packing approximately 44 
per cent in volume. Leakage was 
stopped. Three years later a recheck 
was made on the treated mains to 
determine the permanence of the 
Anti-Leak treatment. On 4,000 feet 
of treated main, 65 previously re- 
ported leaky joints were tight and 
no other leaks were in evidence. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street []4q8§ New York, N.Y. 


The company now makes it a 
practice in all its dry-gas systems to 
treat bell-and-spigot mains with 
CARBOSEAL Anti-Leak before 
street paving. To date, 20,000 feet 
of 4-inch main, 10,000 feet of 6-inch 
main, and 5,000 feet of 8-, 10-, and 
12-inch main have been treated. The 
company superintendent reports: 
“We are satisfied that this method 
of main treatment is effective and 
the program can be continued with 


evermounting beneficial results.”* 


If you have a leakage problem in 
bell-and-spigot joints, in a dry-gas 
system, use CARBOSEAL Anti- 
Leak. It may solve your problem 
as successfully as the problem was 
solved for this company. For fur- 
ther information write for the book, 
“Correcting Leakage in Gas Dis- 
tribution Systems with CARBO- 
SEAL Anti-Leak.” 


*Reprints of the superintendent’s article 
are available. 


“*Carboseal”’ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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WAR 
ADVERTISING 


A FACTUAL REPORT 


The P. C.G. A. Cooperative 
Advertising Committee, 
like individual gas com- 
panies, has converted much 
of its space to support of 
the war effort. 


During the past 23 months, 
20 domestic advertisements 
(full pages in color) have 
featured war subjects, with 
12, or 60 per cent, of these 
devoted almost wholly to 
such government-favored 
projects as War Bonds, fuel 
conservation, Red Cross, 
nutrition and care of appli- 
ances. 


Of the 89 advertisements— 
domestic and trade journal 
—published by the Com- 
mittee during this period, 
24 featured war projects, 
and 32 included War Bond 
or other war-supporting 
messages. 


THE PACIFIC COAST 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


iB 


* SERVING THE WEST 
IN WAR AND PEACE 


© Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp. has appointed Walter D. Smith 
of Tulsa, Okla. as commercial vice 
president. A graduate of Carnegie In. 
stitute of Technology, Mr. Smith has 
been connected with the Worthington 
organization since 1923, except for a 
period of three years, 1933-36, when he 
was vice president and general man. 
ager of the American Natural Gas Co., 
Shamrock, Texas. 


For the past four years Mr. Smith 
has been manager of Worthington’s 
Tulsa District Office, as well as south- 
western manager of the Engine Sales 
Division. In his new capacity, Mr. 
Smith will supervise the corporaticn’s 
business in the Southwest. 


® Thomas J. Kehane, of East Orange, 
N. J., has recently been appointed com. 
mercial vice president in charge of 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp.’s Pacific Coast activities. He will 
make his headquarters in new offices 
being opened July 1 in San Francisco 
also supervising the corporation’s busi- 
ness in the territory served by its Salt 
Lake City district office. 


Mr. Kehane started with the organ. 
ization as office boy in 1915. He has 
been with the company continuously 
since that time for the last 19 years 
in the sales department. 


© Dr. Joseph G. Davidson has been 
elected president of Carbide and Car. 
bon Chemicals Corp. and Carbide and 
Chemicals, Ltd., 
Units of Union 
Carbide and Car. 
bon Corp. He par. 
ticipated in the 
early work in syn. 
theticorganic 
chemistry which 
led to the founda. 
tion of Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. He has serv. 
ed in this company 
in technical and 
executive capacities 
since its formation, 


Dr. J. G. Davidson 
having been vice president in charge 


of sales during the last 12 years. 


Arthur V. Wilker has been elected 
president of National Carbon Co., Inc., 
and Canadian National Carbon Co., Ltd., 
Units of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. He became associated with Na. 
tional Carbon Co. in 1910. 


N. J. Kenny, former general man. 
ager of the National Meter Division 
in Brooklyn of the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Co., has been transferred to the 
home office where he will serve as 
assistant to Colonel W. F. Rockwell, 
president of the company. A. R. Whit- 
taker, formerly factory manager of 
the National Meter Division, will as. 
sume the duties of general manager 
in charge of the Brooklyn factory. 


® Sherman K. Ellis & Co., New York, 
has been named by the Rheem Mfg. 
Co., N. Y., maker of household ap- 
pliances and air conditioning units, to 
handle its advertising. 


@ The directors of 
Payne Furnace & 
Supply Co., Inc., 
peacetime heating 
manufacturers now 
devoted to war pro. 
duction, announced 
the election of offi. 
cers at their quar. 
terly meeting this 
‘ week as_ follows: 
President, El Roy 
L. Payne, former 
vice president and 
general manager, 
succeeding the late 
Daniel W. Payne, his father; and as vice 
president, John H. Keber, former man. 
ager of the wholesale sales division. 
Joe H. Wilson, who continues as treas. 
urer, was also appointed a director, 
and Ruby M. Sorber continues as sec. 
retary of the company. 


E. L. Payne 


e H. Boezinger, vice president, Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Co. and district man. 
ager, Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., 
Los Angeles, announces the following 
changes in their Pacific Coast offices: 


E. H. “Ernie” Adams, well known in 
the Los Angeles Basin Oil Fields has 
been appointed assistant district man. 
ager and will operate out of the Pacific 
Coast District Office located at Los An. 
geles. R. L. Ford, formerly located in 
the Seattle Office has been transferred 
to the Los Angeles District Office 
where he will handle the sale of water 
meters in Southern California. Gilbert 
Bowman has been placed in charge of 
the San Francisco Office. Frank Tang- 
ney, formerly with the National Meter 
Co., which was acquired in 1941 by Pitts. 
burgh Equitable, has been placed in 
charge of the Seattle office. Sales head. 
quarters. for the Pacific Coast of both 
companies are located at Los Angeles. 

Boezinger also announces the installa. 
tion of additional oil, gas, gasoline and 
water meter test, repair and service 
facilities at their Los Angeles plant. 


@ F. C. Arens has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Boston office of 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., and 
Richard H. Smith placed in charge of 
water meter sales for the New Eng. 
land territory, according to President 


Colonel W. F. Rockwell. 
® H. N. Mallon, president of the Dresser 


Manufacturing Co., recently announced 
election of three vice presidents of the 
company following a meeting of the 
board of directors. 


J. B. O’Connor has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president. Arthur R. Weis 
and Lyle C. Harvey have been elected 
vice presidents. 

Mr. O’Connor has been a director of 
Dresser Manufacturing Co. since Aug., 
1938. He is also vice president and gen. 
eral sales manager of Clark Brothers; 
chairman of the board of the Pacific 
Pump Works; and president of Bovaird 
and Seyfang, all subsidiaries of Dresser 
Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Weis is president of the Pacific 
Pump Works of Huntington Park, 
Calif., a Dresser subsidiary. Mr. Harvey 
is president of the Bryant Heater Co. 
of Cleveland, also a subsidiary. 


C. P. Clark, president of Clark Broth. 
ers, who is already a vice president of 
Dresser Manufacturing Co. will continue 
in that capacity. 
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e P. E. Fluor, executive vice president 
and general manager of the Fluor Corp., 
Ltd., was recently elected president of 
the corporation, succeeding J. S. Fluor, 
Sr., who was made board chairman. 
J. S. Fluor, Jr., was named executive 
vice president and general manager. 


® The appointment of William  F. 
Lamoreaux to the position of research 
metallurgist has been announced by 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corp., 11l-year 
old producer of Diesels, gas engines 
and heavy machinery. 


Lamoreaux, who for the past three 
years was director of research for the 
Meehanite Metal Corp., will divide his 
time between the company’s two plants, 
at Mt. Vernon, Ohio and Grove City, 
Penn. 


Prior to his connection with the 
Meehanite Metal Corp., he was for the 
five preceding years a consulting chem. 
ical and metallurgical engineer follow- 
ing his position, from 1923 to 1936, 
as vice president and general manager 
of the Ducktown Chemical and Iron Co., 
Copperhill, Tenn. 


Obituaries 


® Daniel W. Payne, 77, president and 
board chairman of Payne Furnace & 
Supply Co., Inc., Beverly Hills, died 
May 26. Death fol- 
lowed a lingering 
iliness of several 
years, resulting in 
partial retirement, 
during which his 
son, El Roy L. 
Payne, has been 
active head of the 
business as vice 
president and gen. 
eral manager. 


As a young man 
Mr. Payne entered 
the sheet metal 
and furnace busi. 
ness, and upon coming to California in 
1909, established the Payne Furnace & 
Supply Co., then located on N. Los Ange. 
les St. After several expansions, the com. 
pany moved in 1925 to a new, modern 
plant at its present site in Beverly 
Hills, and under the joint management 
of father and son, became, before the 
war, America’s largest exclusive gas 
furnace manufacturer, with installa. 
tions from coast to coast. For more 
than two years, however, its expanded 
facilities have been devoted exclusively 
to war production. 


D. W. Payne 


® Lieut. Col. Ferris F. Hamilton, vice 
president in charge of the Springfield 
office, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co., until his recall to active duty in 
April, 1942, died April 13 of a heart 
attack at his home in Dayton, Ohio. 

He was made chief of the personnel 
and training divisicn of the Fairfield 
Air Service Command, Patterson Field 
Dayton, in December, 1943. 


© W. B. Steffey, 55, died at his home 
in Hope, Arkansas, April 7. He was 
manager of the Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Co., in Hope, Ark., and had been with 
the company 21 years. 
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years standing, April 15. The last and 
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® Luke C. Bradley, 69, retired form R. 
public utility executive, died at h e pres. 
home in Lafayette May 12. He has ser marge of 
ed as president of Consolidated Electric oe Gas 

Electric Co. 


& Gas Co. and vice president of Stone 
& Webster Service Corp., for which con. 
cern he organized utilities in nearly 
every state and in the Philippines and 
Argentina. Both firms are located in 
New York City. 


died May 13. Born 
in St. Louis, Oct. 
29, 1887, he gradu. 
ated from Prince. 
ton University in 
1909 with the degree 
of Civil Engineer. 
He joined the 
staff of the San 
Diego company in 
1912, serving successively as engineer, 
department superintendent, general su- 
perintendent and vice president. 


® Charles C. Hicks, 57, supervisor of 
the accounting department of the Cin. 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co. since 1930, 
succumbed to a throat illness of several 


H. R. Peckham 


fatal seige began two months previous. 


® Many “‘Clevelands” built 15 to 20 years ago are still on the job today doing their part to ease the 
manpower shortage. e Although out-moded by ‘“‘Cleveland’s” modern standards of performance, 
this evidences the soundness and correctness of the basic design pioneered by Cleveland. e It also 
tells the story of “‘Cleveland’s” policy of rendering prompt repair parts service even on these old 
machines. e This kind of service and this kind of ability are two more reasons why “Clevelands” 
continue to be the profitable long range investment in the trenching machine field. Guarantee your- 
self this “‘Service-Ability” in your Post-War trenching jobs by using Clevelands. 


TRENCHER COMPANY ‘ow 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO Vs 


Woy THE CLEVELAND 


“Pioneer of the Small Trencher’ 


NY” 20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. 
“CLEVELANDS’ Save More...Because they Do More 
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FOR ALL LEADING 
INSTRUMENTS 


V ack THESE 


(lualbelgPOINTS/ 


Printed from ORIGINAL PLATES 
(no electros) to insure uniform 
accuracy. 


Printed and center hole punched 
simultaneously to insure con- 
centricity. 


Printed on special paper, made 
Ww to our specifications.  Per- 

manent ink. 

QUICK DELIVERY. Approxi- 

mately 2,000,000 charts of stan- 

dard designs in stock at all 
times. Plates for special charts made 
in our own plant and charts produced 
in short time. 


SAVE MONEY AND 
INSURE YOUR SUPPLY 


Anticipate your year’s require- 
ments and place your order. We 
can then allocate the paper, pro- 
duce the charts, and ship in 
monthly or quarterly installments, 
billing you as they are shipped. 
Entities you to substantial discount. 


Send For ARCCO 
CHART LIST 


EG O igh os 
RECORDING CHART CO. 
3113 E. 11th St#., 


Los Angeles 23, California 


Brooklyn Union Plans 
Refinancing of Debt 


On June 15 the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. will hold a special meeting of the 
stockholders to consider and vote upon 
a plan for the refinancing of the entire 
$48,000,000 funded debt of the company. 

According to the board of directors, 
the present favorable money market 
offers an excellent opportunity to place 
the debt on a 25.year basis at favorable 
interest rates. It is hoped to execute 
the plan by sale privately to insurance 
companies and others of new 25.year, 
3%% mortgage bonds (callable) in the 
amount of $30,000,000, by underwriting 
and offering publicly new 25-year deben. 
tures (callable) of $12,000,000 and by 
reducing outstanding debt by cash from 
the company’s treasury of $6,000,000. 

The debentures will be offered to the 
public through an underwriting group 
headed by F. S. Mosley & Co., who also 
are acting as agents for the company 
in the private placement of the mort. 
gage bond issue. 


General Controls Opens 
New Branch Offices 


General Controls Co., Glendale, Calif., 
manufacturers and distributors of pres. 
sure, temperature and flow controls 
have recently occupied new offices at 
687 Boylstor. St., Boston 6, Mass., and 
1505 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio, in line 
with the company’s plans for strength.. 
ening field distribution and _ service 
facilities. 

Manager of the Boston branch is 
William Marsh, a native New England. 
er, who has had 20 years’ experience in 
the automatic controls industry, and 
who has been instrumental in the de. 
velopment of numerous controls for 
both the gas fieli and sectional con. 
trol applications. 

The Cleveland branch manager is 
L. E .(Rusty) Wetzel, a native of that 
city and a graduate of Purdue and John 
Huntington Institute Technical College 
where he majored in air conditioning, 
heating and ventilating engineering. 


Air Conditioning Schools 
Continued by Servel 


J. K. Knighton, manager of gas air 
conditioning sales, and John Gilbreath, 
assistant sales manager of gas air con. 
ditioning for Servel, Inc., who have 
been conducting schools all spring for 
men from gas utility companies through. 
out the country, will continue the meet- 
ings this month. 

Week-long application, service, and 
sales engineering schools will be held 
at the factory in Evansville, Ind. The 
schedule of the schools in June include 
June 5-10, application engineering; June 
12.15, service engineering; and June 19. 
23. sales engineering. 


Kellogg Co. Scholarships 


The M. W. Kellogg Co. has just made 
arrangements to sponsor two scholar. 
ships to the College of Petroleum En. 
gineering at Tulsa, Okla. These scholar. 
Ships have been established in accord 
with the current program followed by 
the majority of companies in the oil 
refining profession in endeavoring to 
secure the finest type of personnel. 


NEW GAS PRODUCTION 


@ Discovery of a new oil field in Mis. 
sissippi that may be as big as any 
in history was disclosed at a meeting 
of the Illinois Joint Legislative Pet. 
roleum Commission. The new field 
promises, from preliminary discoveries, 
to be as great as the East Texas petrol. 
eum pool, which in 14 years has pro. 
duced 1,800,000,000 barrels of crude oil. 


@ Middle States Petroleum Corp. has 
sold six leases, owned and operated 
in the east Texas field on which 58 
producing welis were located, to the 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. for $25 
million, Joseph Glass, president, dis. 
closed in his annual report. 


@ Standard of California’s Murphy Coy. 
ote 139, a regular development well in 
the West Coyote field of Southern Cali. 
fornia, surprised company Officials this 
week by gushing oil from a supposedly 
non-flowing zone. 

Target of the well was the Emery 
zone below 5000 ft. However it struck 
the 99 zone more than 150 ft. above 
and suddenly began to flow. Other 
wells producing from this upper zone 
have to be operated by pumps. 

During the week Standard completed 
six and began operations on 10 new 
wells. 

The company is rigging up a well 
on the 10,000 acre Suisun Community 
lease to continue exploring the gas pro- 
duction discovered recently by Honker 
1.A on the north shore of Suisun Bay. 
Terchuren Unit well No. 2 has been 
completed at 3910 ft. in the Rio Vista 
gas field for satisfactory production 
of six million cu. ft. a day. 


Jas. Graham Building 
Two Permitted Ranges 


The James Graham Manufacturing 
Co., Newark, Calif., manufacturers of 
gas appliances since 1882, is now mak. 
ing two permitted-type ranges, accord- 
ing to E. J. Hinchey, sales manager. 

One of these ranges is a bungalow, 
or kitchen heater model, the other a 
Victory type. The kitchen heater model 
is built according to the specifications 
of the company’s pre-war models, with 
the exception that the heat control is 
omitted. While the Victory model is 
lighter than the other model, no sub. 
stitute materials are used. 


Company plans call for return to the 
manufacture of Wedgewood gas ranges 
in the postwar period. 


New Canadian Plant Planned 


Plans are being discussed in Kitch. 
ener, Ont., by the gas committee of 
the Public Utilities Commission for the 
construction of a new gas plant. Mayor 
Meinzinger, chairman of the committee, 
says that war production has pushed 
gas to the forefront as an industrial 
fuel. “Gas has a definite future in 
Kitchener and the new plant must be 
measured on the basis of the next 50 
years,” adds the mayor. Mayor Mein. 
zinger reports that application of gas 
to house heating is another possibility 
the committee will study, so that facil. 
ities for such a service can be included 
in initial plans. 
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CURRENT READING 


Arc Welding Pipe Lines—C. M. Tay- 
lor. “Petroleum Engineer,” March, 1944, 
pp. 153, 154, 156. Trends in methods 
employed during year are discussed. 


Concepts and Methods of Cathodic 
Protection—J. M. Pearson. “Petroleum 
Engineer,” March, 1944, pp. 216, 218, 
220. Part 1. Measurement of cathodic 
polarization and problems of interfer- 
ence on underground structures. 


Pipeline Gas Engines Make Their 
Own Fuel From Crude Oil—‘Power,” 
March, 1944, pp. 168, 169. Vaporizing 
unit designed by Continental Oil Co. 
engineers uses exhaust heat to make 
high-Btu fuel for gas engines at small 
pipeline stations where bottled-gas de. 
livery proves unreliable. 


Critical Pressure Limits Isothermal 
Gas Flow in Pipes—R. C. Binder. “Pow- 
er,’ March, 1944, pp. 154, 155. Flow of 
gas or air under high pressure drop 
reaches a limiting condition at sound 
velocity. What the limit is and how to 
calculate the corresponding pressure 
loss is developed in this article by the 
author. 


Phase Equilibria in Hydrocarbon Sys- 
tems. Volumetric Behavior of n-Butane 
—R. H. Olds, H. H. Reamer, B. H. 
Sage and W. N. Lacey. “Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry,’ March, 1944, 
pp. 282.284. The volumetric behavior 
of n-butane was determined at seven 
temperatures, uniformly spaced, from 
100° to 460° F., at pressures up to 
10,000 pounds per sq. in. The results 
are compared with those from recent 
investigations by others and with pre. 
dictions based upon the Beatty-Bridge. 
man equation of state. 


Distillate Production Corp. of Hous. 
ton Completes Its New Cycling Plant 
Designed for Obtaining High Percent. 
age of Propane and Butane—E. H. 
Short, Jr. “Oil and Gas Journal,” March 
16, 1944, pp. 67, etc. High recovery of 
butane and propane from cycled gases 
in the Houston-Fairbanks area is the 
goal and achievement of this plant. 
The unitization plan is directed by a 
committee of three. Plant is now pro. 
cessing 53 million cu. ft. of gas per day 
containing about 2% propane, 1% bu. 
tane and about 2% pentanes and heav. 
ier. Recent tests show 93% butane re. 
covery. 


Gas Turbines Offer Opportunities for 
Process Use—S. A. Tucker. “Chemistry 
and Metallurgy.” March, 1944, pp. 96-99, 
108. Although the gas turbine has been 
well known in the petroleum industry 
for the past seven years, where some 
35 are now used as an auxiliary to the 
Houdry process, interest is rapidly in. 
creasing owing, perhaps, to announce. 
ments in connection with their use in 
jet propulsion for aircraft, and in air. 
plane engine supercharging. As _ the 
most versatile type of prime mover, the 
gas turbine can produce compressed 
air, hot gas and by-product steam, in 
addition to power. In some cases it 
can operate on by-product heat from 
exothermic reactions. The theory and 
operation of the gas turbine are ex. 
plained. 
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STANDING GUARD 


Precision engineered for sturdiness, 
long life, and trouble-free service, 
the H-M Low Pressure Regulator saves 
labor and money. Regulating and 
controlling your gas flow through the 
use of H-M Regulators you can solve 
your pressure problem. 


Send for complete details regarding 
available sizes and specifications. 


REGULATOR CO. 
THERMO CONTROL CO. 


800 EAST 108TH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 2, CALIF. 


“DRY SEAL” HO 


For Lowest Mainten 
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The Stacey Brothers Kionne type Dry 
Seal Gas Holder is the most economical 
of all holders to operate and maintain. 
Our dry mechanical seal greatly reduces 
the corrosion problem with its attendant 
causes of constant repair and maintenance. 
The acid, debris, and freezing problems 
connected with liquid seals are all elim- 
inated. Painting of the holder exterior 
is less frequently required, and the interior 
is protected from deterioration by the dry 
seal lubricant. Let us submit some im- 
portant facts for your consideration— 
write today. 


The STACEY BROTHERS 
GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Executive Office Eastern Office 
5535 Vine St. 21 West St. 


Cincinnati 16, Ohio New York 6, N. Y. 
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ib os \4 Photo shows a 1,500,000 cu. ft. Stacey-Klonne 
a leew Ae Dry Seal Holder located in the 
ape 1 See State of Michigan. 
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Double Hearth Rolling Furnace at Tc:zance Plant of the [ational Supply Co. for normalizing, annealing and tempering forgings up to 
60 ft. long. Shafting on hearth at the left is cooling while that in the furnace is heating. 


Double Hearth Rolling Furnace for Normalizing, Annealing, and Tempering 


N THE shafting department of the 
Torrance (Calif.) plant of the Na- 
tional Supply Co. is a double-hearth 
rolling furnace for normalizing, an- 
nealing and tempering operations at 
temperatures ranging from 800° to 


1800° F. 


The traveling unit includes all com- 
bustion equipment and controls, and 
is electrically self-propelled back and 
forth on a track by means of four 
driving wheels at each end. The two 
hearths are built stationary between 
the rails. 


Here’s to the SECOND DAY 
after the war 


Don’t look for us the first day after the war. We'll be out 
... celebrating. But the second day we'll be back cleaning 
up our war contracts so that we can plunge into produc- 
tion of even better Klixon snap-acting gas valves and 
thermostats to meet your post-war production. demands. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT CO. 


TL 
HAWN WAM 
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A time-tested gas-making system—dispensing butane- 
propane and air mixtures under rigid b.t.u. control 
—for stand-by or permanent operation. 


The hearth decks are constructed 
with a series of piers on which the 
work is placed by means of overhead 
cranes. While the forgings on one 
hearth are heating in the furnace, 
those on the other are allowed to 
cool, then are unloaded and replaced 
with a new charge, 

The furnace has 10 automatically 
controlled and recorded heat areas. 
The combustion equipment is placed 
so as to both over-fire and under-fire 
the work, the under-firing burners be- 
ing located between the piers. This 
method of firing helps to insure ex- 
cellent temperature uniformity. 


The usable inside space of the fur- 
nace is 8 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. high, 64 
ft. long, and will easily accommodate 
work up to 60 ft. long. 

This rolling type of furnace saves 
a great deal of floor space. More- 
over, it permits correct arrangement 
of the charge so that no disturbance 
is likely to occur which might cause 
kinking or similar trouble during the 


heating operations. 


Dominion Natural Aids Blind 


The Dominion Natural Gas Co. at 
St. Thomas, Ontario, helped in the an- 
nual campaign for funds by the St. 
Thomas and Elgin Advisory Board 
of the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind by loaning the board a por. 
tion of the company premises for the 
week of April i0-15 as headquarters. 
As part of the campaign, a demonstra. 
tion of weaving, chair caning and 
knitting was given in the gas company’s 
large main window each day of the 
week, from 2.5 p.m., by Miss Nora 
Holstock, a blind St. Thomas woman. 
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A Double Reduction High Pressure Installation 


\ For high pressure Gas Control, REYNOLDS builds 
© 


Regulators capable of reducing pressures as high as 
2,000 pounds, but Reynolds Engineers recommend the 
greater safety of Double or Triple reduction installation. 
In the photograph above, we show an actual field installa- 
tion. The first Regulator will handle pressures up to 1,000 
pounds inlet pressure, reducing same to 100 to 250 pounds 
outlet pressure. In the second stage the inlet pressure of 
100 to 250 pounds is reduced to an outlet pressure of 15 to 
40 pounds. Pressure desired, size of pipe connections and 
other factors govern actual outlet pressures. All Reynolds 
High Pressure Regulators have the same extreme flexibility 
of control range that feature all Reynolds Regulators. Let 
the Reynolds Engineering Department aid in solving your 
Gas Control Problems. 


SSS 
BRANCH OFFICES REPRESENTATIVES 


423 Dwight Building Eastern Appliance Company 


Kansas City, Missouri Boston, Massachusetts 


JOHNS -MANVILLE Wh. A. Ehlers 
RA 2nd Unit—Santa Fe Bldg. No. 268 Park Street 
Dallas, Texas | Upper Montclair, N. J. 
— 
propucts JOHNS-MANVILLE Gas Control Sinee 1892 


TRANSITE FLUE PIPE | FRET) 


For venting gas-burning appliances 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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PIPELINE CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


® Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. has com. 
pleted Line A-.130 extension in the Shaw. 
nee district, from a point 6 miles north 
of Holdenville, 34 miles south to the 
Citra and Lula Fields, the Southern 
Terminus ending in Coal County. 


Constructed of 12 in. seamless pipe of 
40 ft. lengths with triple bead electric 
welds at each joint, the line was tested 
at 1000 lb. pressure. 


The E. M. Campbell Construction Co. 
was contractor in charge of construc. 
tion, the work being completed in two 
months are now in operation transport- 
ing 12 million cu. ft. of gas daily. 


© Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, 
Neb., is seeking authority from FPC to 
construct 6.84 mi. of 85.in. pipeline 
including 0.27 mi. undercrossing the 
Missouri River; a 5200-hp. natural.gas 
compressing station in Beaver County, 
Okla., and one additional 1000-hp. com. 
pressor unit at Skellytown, Tex.; 1600 
ft. of 85%%-in. pipeline on the eastern 
side of the Missouri River to a point 
where it will connect with the compa. 
ny’s 14-in. and 16.in. line and to con. 
struct a regular station at the terminus 
of the existing line. 


® Plans are being studied, the Chemical 
Bureau of WPB has announced, for 
construction of a 60-mile pipeline by 
Phillips Pipeline Co., to carry 60,000,000 


cu. ft. daily of natural gas from a 
Panhandle sour gas area to carbon 
black producing points in the Pampa. 
Borger field, making possible an ad. 
ditional 30,000,000 lb. of carbon black 
annually. 


@ Work is now under way on Kansas. 
Nebraska Natural Gas Co.’s 156-mi. gas 
line which is expected to be finished by 
Dec. 31. 


The construction includes (1) a 41. 
mile 18.in. pipe line, Kearny County, 
Kan., to the company’s Scott City com. 
pressor station; (2) 100 miles of 12%-in. 
pipe line from the Scott City compressor 
station to a point about 15 miles south. 
west of the company’s Stockton com. 
pressor station; (3) about 15 miles of 
854.in. pipe line running from this point 
to the Stockton station, and (4) four 
additional 500-hp. compressor units to 
be installed in the Scott City compressor 
station. 


® Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is seeking FPC per. 
mission to construct and operate ad. 
ditional facilities in Texas, Kansas and 
Indiana: 

1. Approximately 17 miles wf 22.-in. 
pipeline parallel to Panhandle’s exist- 
ing 22.in. line between its Hansford 
County, Tex., and Liberal, Kan. com. 


346 E. Walnut Lane 


GAS METER INDEXES 
AND FITTINGS 


Many Standard Meter Parts Carried in Stock 


We will be pleased to submit quotations 
to your specifications and blueprints. 


THE E. F. GRIFFITHS CO. 


Philadelphia 44, Penna. 


SEMET-SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Blue Gas Plants 
Water Gas Machines 
Washer Coolers 


Naphthalene Scrubbers 


Gas Purifiers 
Condensers 
Waste Heat Boilers 


Producer Gas Plants 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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pressor stations, including 4000 ft. of 
24.in. pipeline undercrossing the Cimar. 
ron river. 

2. Two additional 800-hp. compressor 
units and appurtenant equipment at the 
Hansford compressor station. 

3. One additional 1300-hp. compressor 
unit and appurtenant equipment at the 
Montezuma compressor station, 
million County, Ind. 


® Cities Service Gas Co., Batlesville, 
Okla., and Cities Service Transportation 
and Chemical Co., Ponca City, Okla., 
have made application to FPC to con. 
struct and operate additional facilities 
at Hugoton, Okla., field on joint-cost 
basis of $4,000,000. 

Application seeks additional pumping 
equipment to increase the new 231-mile 
natural gas pipeline capacity to 220,000 
cu. ft. per day by next fall. 


e FPC has received an amended appli- 
cation by Kansas Consolidated Gas 
Corp., Wichita, to install approximately 
215 mi. of 18-in. natural-gas pipeline 
from Hugoton field, Stevens County, 
to Wichita, Kan., construction to start 
July 1, 1944 and to be completed Dec. 
1, 1944, total cost being estimated at 
$4,996,190. 

Facilities will include a gas com. 
pressor station of 5600-hp. at the west- 
ern end of the line in Stevens County, 
Kan.; 215 miles of 18-in. line from the 
station northeast to 1 mile west of 
Wichita and 3 miles of 14.in. line to 
the Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp.’s 
Wichita town-.border station and com. 
pressor station; a dehydration plant 
on the main gas transmission line, with 
90,000,000 cu. ft. per day capacity at 
700 lb. working pressure. Maximum gas 
delivered on peak day of any year ex. 
pected to be 85,000,000 cu. ft. and mini. 
mum on any one day about 30,000,000 
cu. ft. 


Great portion of the gas will be de- 
livered to Consolidated Gas Utilities 
Corp., an affiliate, whose basic sources 
of supply have been depleted by ab. 
normal war demands, the line thus tak. 
ing care of part of existing natural-gas 
shortage in Kansas City and Wichita 
areas. 


® Pacific Lighting Corp., Los Angeles, 
is making preliminary plans for the 
construction of a 26.in. pipe line from 
the Hugoton gas field of Okla. and Kan. 
to Riverside, Calif., where it will con- 
nect with systems of affiliated com. 
panies. 

Expected to extend for a distance of 
950 to 1000 miles following the general 
direction of U. S. Highway 66 and the 
TWA airline route via Gallup, N. M. 
and Needles, Calif., some surveying has 
already been done. 

Purchase arrangements for the gas 
are being discussed. Although regarded 
as a postwar undertaking, the demand 
for gas on the Pacific Coast may neces. 
sitate starting the project within a 
year, 


@ FPC has announced hearings set for 
June 12 and 13 at Ft. Worth, Tex., on 
amended applications by the El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. for authority to operate 
additional facilities in connection with 
loop lines in New Mexico and Arizona. 

Facilities described in the first appli- 
cation include 44.61 miles of 12% in. 
pipeline extending in a southwesterly 


Ver., 


direction from El] Paso Natural’s Eunice 
compressing station in Lea County, New 
Mexico to a point of connection with 
the company’s 85 in. line. 

The company will also seek a certi- 
ficate of public convenience and neces. 
sity to construct and operate 31.5 miles 
of 16-in. pipeline beginning at the 
Eunice compressing station and extend. 
ing in a southerly direction to El Paso 
Natural’s Jal plant No. 1 in Lea County, 
N. M.; five 800-hp. gas compressor units 
at the Eunice compressing station; two 
24-in. gas scrubbing towers at the 
Eunice station, and two 24.in. gas 
scrubbing towers at Jal plant No. 1. 


@¢ Hope Natural Gas Co. and New York 
State Natural Gas Corp., two subsidia.- 
ries of Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 
have been authorized by FPC to con. 
struct a new pipe line, at cost of $3,473,. 
863, to provide northern Pennsylvania 
and western New York with additional 
natural gas. 

Extending from Wetzel County, 
W. Va., to Clarion County, Pa., and 
handled by four spreads, the line will 
consist of 150 mi. of 12-in. with 9 /32.in. 
wall thickness, the Pennsylvania section 
being built by Hope and the New York 
section by the New York State Com. 


pany. 


® Contracts for the first two sections of 
the $4,000,000 pipeline project connect. 
ing the La Goleta dry gas field near 
Santa Barbara with Los Angeles were 
awarded to the Pacific Pipeline Con. 
struction Co. late in May. (Gas, April, 
1944, p. 47.) 


One of these sections, it is learned 
from vice president Wm. Moeller, Jr., 
will be constructed for the Southern 
California Gas Co. and comprises 55 
miles of 18.in. pipe. The other section 
will be built for the Southern Counties 
Gas Co. and Pacific Lighting Corp., 
and comprises about 36 miles of 16-.in. 
line including 1.6 miles for Pacific Light. 
ing. It is exepected the job will be 
completed by Nov. 15. 


In addition to these two sections, for 
which contracts have been let, Southern 
California Gas Co. plans to award a 
contract in the near future for the 
installation of 12 miles of 22.in. line 
from Haskell Avenue to the Hollywood 
holder station. 


® The FPC has set oral argument for 
July 7, 1944, in Washington, D. C., on 
the application filed by the Wisconsin 
Southern Gas Co., asking the FPC (1) 
to order the Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. 
of America to extend its facilities to a 
point of connection with the applicant’s 
proposed facilities near Genoa City, 
Walworth County, Wis., and to sell and 
deliver natural gas to meet the demands 
on the applicant’s system and (2) to 
issue a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to authorize the Wiscon- 
sin Southern to construct and operate 


approximately 10 miles of 4.in. pipeline’ 


extending from the city of Lake Geneva, 
Wis., to the Wisconsin.Illinois state line 
near Genoa City to connect the appli- 
cant’s distribution system with the 
Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. of America’s 
pipeline facilities. 


Houston Natural Continues 
Pressure Cooker Program 


Last summer when it appeared that 
Texas Gulf Coast Victory Gardeners 
were faced with no safe, approved way 
of processing their surplus vegetables 
due to the scarcity of pressure cook. 
ers, Houston Natural Gas Co. stepped 
in to alleviate the crisis by purchasing, 
and making available on a free loan 
basis, 61 cookers. 


The immediate and enthusiastic pub. 
lic response caused the program to be 
set up on a year ’round basis, with 
meats substituting for vegetables dur. 
ing winter months. 

Summer reservations are now being 
received in district offices of the gas 
company and it is anticipated that 
every cooker will be in constant use 
for the next couple of months, process. 
ing a wide variety of fruits, vegetables 
meats and miscellaneous foods. 


New Dehydration Plants 
On Gas Service Lines 


The Gas Service Co. of Kansas City, 
which for the past two years has served 
a number of alfalfa dehydration plants 
and egg drying plants, wili soon be sup. 
plying two or more alfalfa plants, a 
large potato drying plant in Topeka and 
several soybean plants which have been 
located in cities served by the company. 

Food dehydration is an _ industry 


which has made swift progvess since 
the start of the war. 


Closet Type Heaters 
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Floor Furnaces 
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UTILITY FAN CORPORATION 


Circulating Heaters 


Greatly expanded facilities for war pro- 
duction will make it possible for Utility 
to produce more and better gas-fired 
heating equipment when victory comes. 


Unit Heaters 


Peace-time Manufacturer of the Famous 
Utility Air Koolers, Blowers, Fans, Floor 
Furnaces, Circulating Heaters, Unit Heaters, 
and Force Air Furnaces. 


4831South Alameda, Los Angeles 11, California 
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IRON 
SPONGE 


HIGH IN EFFICIENCY 
LOW IN COST 


Wherever applied, Connelly Iron 
Sponge has proven its high capacity 
and low cost beyond a shadow of a 
doubt. And, at the same time, it has 
demonstrated its remarkable revivify- 
ing properties. 

For over 68 years this has been true. 
Connelly has been supplying the gas 
industry with the kind of gas purifica- 
tion material it needs. 


Or, if you have a gas purification 
problem, Connelly is at your service 
. to help—with no obligation on 


your part. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & 
GOVERNOR CO. 


Elizabeth, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. 
3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 


PIPE ACCORDING TO THE 
A. S. A. LAW OF DESIGN 


Mono-Cast Centrifugal Pipe can be 
manufactured in specific weights for 
specific laying conditions, and in ac- 
cordance with the recently adopted 
A. S. A. Law of Design. You get the 
EXACT pipe your conditions call for. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES with suitable 
priorities. 
American 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Company 


BIRMINGHAM 2, ALABAMA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Bristol Co. Opens Branch 
Office in Houston 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Con- 
necticut, manufacturers of automatic 
control and recording instruments has 
opened a new branch office in Hous- 
ton, Texas, according to an announce. 
ment by H. E. Beane, sales manager 
of the company. The new office will 
be located in the Citizens State Bank 
Bldg. and will serve the states of 
Louisiana and Texas with the excep. 
tion of the Panhandle secticn. 

D. D. Ault who hns_ been *resi- 
dent sales engineer in Houston for The 
Bristol Co. for a number of years will 
be in charge of the new office. 

Mr. Ault was graduated from the 
University of Arkansas with a degree 
of B.Sc. in electrical engineering in 
1924 and after a year of study at the 
Chicago Central Station Institute be. 
came associated with the Oklahoma 
Power Co. as assistant operating en. 
gineer. He joined The Bristol Co. sales 
organization in 1926 as sales engineer. 
Before being appointed Houston resi- 
dent sales engineer in 1936, Mr. Ault 
was associated with the Bristol Pitts. 
burgh, Philadelphia, and New York 
branch offices, 


Dugas Engineering Expands 


To provide needed additional space 
in which to handle the firm’s increased 
metropolitan business, Dugas Engineer. 
ing Corp., a subsidiary of Ansul Chem- 
ical Co., Marinette, Wis., has occupied 
new office quarters in New York City. 
The company shares space with Ansul 
in the Lincoln Bldg. at 60 E. 42nd St. 
Glen Stratton is in charge of Dugas 
and T. R. Kearney represents Ansul. 


DIVISIONAL SALES MANAGERS 
WANTED 


SOU THEAST—SOUTHWEST—MIDWEST 
Manufacturer of Gas, Electric and Oil 
Burning Water Heaters, Domestic Heat- 
ing Equipment, Tanks, etc., selling to 
Jobbing accounts, desires Sales Manager. 
Minimum five years experience Home 
Appliance Field. Write complete personal 
data and experience. Box 295 c/o GAS, 


1709 W. 8th, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


DESIGNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEER 


ON SHEET METAL HEATING EQUIPMENT 
Fioor furnaces, Basement furnaces, Space 
heaters, Console heaters. 

Large national manufacturing concern has 
excellent opening for an engineer capable 
of taking charge of design and develop- 
ment of complete line of products men- 
tioned. Please write giving complete per- 
sonal data and experience. Box 300 c/o 
GAS, 1709 W. 8th, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


WANTED --- ENGINEERS 


Major oil company has openings for men 
with engineering education and admin- 
istrative experience interested in lique- 
fied petroleum gas marketing in East 
and Middle West. Only those desiring 
permanent positions need apply. State 
age, experience and draft status. Box 
290 c/o GAS, 1709 W. 8th, Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 


AWARDS 


® To George D. Roper Corp., peace, 
time manufacturers of gas ranges, their 
third Army-Navy Production Award for 
outstanding achievement in production 
of war materials. 1 


® The Buda Co., which has been almost_ 
100% involved in the war effort for 
the last four years, was awarded the” 
Army-Navy “E” flag on April 27. The; 
ceremony was attended by over 5000) 
people, including employees and guests, 


e W. A. Ray, president and chief ens 
gineer of General Controls C»9., Glen.) 
dale, Calif., recently accepted the award’ 
of the Army-Navy “E,” on behalf of 
the personnel of the company. General 
Controls manufactures a complete line 
of automatic temperature, pressure and Bagin. 
flow controls, maintaining branch and ary 
sales and service agencies in principal 
cities. 


® Organized at the outbreak of the 
war to guard vital plants and gas 
facilities, Southern California Gas Co.’s 
Auxiliary Military Police Unit won high 
recognition on April 27 when the “aux. 
iliary military police guidon” was 
awarded the group at a ceremony held 
before officials of the Army, the sher. 
iff’s department and the company. 


In awarding the guidon to the unit, 
Lieut. Col. Leonard Dykes, staff offi. 
cer, Southern Securities District, lauded 
the work done by the organization in 
protecting company installations. 


Cities Service To Divest 
some Utility Interests 


In a petition filed May 19, Cities 
Service Co. told the Securities and Ex. 
change Commission it would retain its 
oil, wholesale natural gas and certain 
related businesses, and dispose of its 
utility interests “to the extent necessary 
to relieve it from regulation under the 
holding company act.” The petition was 
in response to the commission’s divest. 
ment order of May 5, which gave the 
company the alternative of eliminating 
all its utility holdings and remaining 
in the oil business or of retaining its 
Mid-Continent distribution properties 
and disposing of all other utility or 
non.utility holdings. 


Air Conditioning Plans 
Furthered by Servel 


The gas air conditioning department 
of Servel Inc., has released to 300 co. 
operating gas utility companies a sales 
promotional plan book on the Servel 
All-Year Gas Air Conditioner entitled, 
“The Next Step in Postwar Action,” 
it was announced by Geo. S. Jones, 
Jr., Servel’s vice president in charge 
of sales. 

The plan book covers such points 
as third party contacts and how to 
make them; building of acceptance 
among commercial prospects; preselling 
the ultimate domestic consumer; and 
building postwar interest by using pub. 
licity and advertising media. 
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